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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, Ese., (“ BOZ.”) 
Continued from page 189. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FROM WHICH IT WILL APPEAR THAT IF UNION BE STRENGTH, AND 
FAMILY AFFECTION BE PLEASANT TO CONTEMPLATE, THE CHUZ- 
ZLEWITS WERE THE STRONGEST AND MOST AGREEABLE FAMILY IN 
THE WORLD. 


That worthy mas, Mr. Pecksniff, having taken leave of his cousin in 
the solemn terms reciced in the last capter, withdrew to his own home, 
and remained there three whole days; not so much-as going out for a 
walk beyond the boundaries of his own garden, lest he should be hastily 
summoned to the bedside of his penitent and remorseful relative, whom, 
in his ample benevolence he had made up his mind to forgive uncondi- 
tionally, and to love on any terms. But such was the obstinacy and 
such the bitter nature of ¢hat stern old man, that no repentant summons 
came; and the fourth day found Mr. Pecksniff apparently much further 
from his christian object than the first. 

During the whole of this interval, he haunted the Dragon at all times 
and seasons of the day and night, and, returning good for evil, evinced 
the deepest solicitude inthe progress of the obdurate invalid; insomuch 
that Mrs. Lupin was fairly melted by his disinterested anxiety (for he 
often particularly required her to take .nwtice that he would do the same 
by any strangeror pauper in the like condition,) and shed many tears of 
admiration and delignt. 

Meantime, old Martin Chuzzlewit remained shut up in bis own cham- 
ber, and saw no person but his young companion, saving the hostess of 
the Blue Dragon, who was, at certain times, admitted to his presence. 
So surely as she came into the room, however, Martin feigned to fall 
asleep. It was only when he*and the young lady were alone, that he 
would utter a word, even in answer to the simplest inquiry; though 
Mr. Pecksniff could make out, by hard listening at the door, that they 
two being left together, he was talkative enough, 

It happened on the fourth evening, that Mr. Pecksniff walking as 
usual, into the bar of the Dragon and finding no Mrs. Lupin there, went 
straight up stairs; proposing, in the fervor of his affectionate zeal, to 
apply his ear once more to the keyhole, and quiet his mind by assuring 
himselfthat the hard-hearted patient was going on well. It happened 
that Mr. Pecksniff, coming softly upon the dark passage into which a 
spiral ray of light usually darted through this same keyhole, was aston- 
ished to find no» such ray visible; and it happened that Mr. Pecksniff, 
when he had felt his way to the chamber-door, stooping hurriedly down 
to ascertain by personal inspection whether the mm oe of the old man 
had caused se loostieke to be stopped on the inside, brought his head into 
such violent contact with another head, that he could not help uttering 
in an audible voice the monosyllable ‘Oh!’ which was, as it. were, 
sharply anserewed and jerked out of him by very anguish. It happened 
then, and lastly, that Mr. Pecksniff found himself immediately collared 
by something which smelt like several damp umbrellas, a barrel of beer, 
a cask of warm brandy-and-water, and a small parlor full of stale to- 
bacco smoke, mixed; aud was straightway led down stairs into the bar 
from which he had — come, where he found himself standing opposite 
to, and in the grasp of, a 2 me strange gentleman of still stranger 
appearance, who, with his disengaged hand, rubbed his own head very 
hard, and looked at him, Pecksniff, with an evil countenance. 

The gentleman was of that order of appearance, which is currently 
termed shabby-genteel, though in respect of his dress he can hardly be 
said to have been in any extremities, as his fingers were a long way out 
of his gloves, and the soles of his feet were at an inconvenient distance 
from the upper leather of his boots. His nether garments were of a 
bluish gray—violent in its colors once, but sobered now by age and din- 
giness—and were so etretched and strained in a tough conflict between 
Lis braces and his straps, that they appeared every moment in danger 
of flying asunder at the knees. His coat, in color blue and of a milita- 
ry cut, was buttoned aad frogged, up to his chin. His cravat was, in 
hue and pattern, like one of those mantles which hair-dressers are accus- 
tomed to wrap about their clients, during the progress of the profession- 
al mysteries. His hat had arrived at such a pass that it would have 
been hard to determine whether it was originally white or black. But 
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he wore a moustache—a shaggy moustache too: nothing in the meek 
and merciful way, but quite in the fierce and scornful style; the regular 
Satanic sort of thi he wore, besides, a vast quantity of unbrushed 
hair. He was very dirty and very jaunty; and mean; 
very swaggering and very slinking; very much like a man w — 
have been something better, and unspeakably like a man who to 
be something worse. 

“You were eaves-dropping at that door, you vagabond,” said this 
gentleman. 

Mr. Pecksniff cast him off, as Saint George might have repudiated the 
Dragonin thatanimal’s last moments, and said : 

“Where is Mrs. Lupin, I wonder! can good woman possibly be 
aware that there is a person here who—" 
aa Stay!” said the gentleman. ‘ Waita bit. She does know. What 

nt” 

“ What then, sir?” cried Mr. Pecksniff. “What then? Do you 
know, sir, that I am the friend and relative of that sick gentleman om 
That I am his protector, his guardian, his—”’ 

‘Not his niece’s husband,” interposed the stranger, ‘4I'll be sworn, 
for he was there before you.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mr. Pecksniff, with indignant surprise.— 

What do you tell me, sir?” 

“ Wait a bit,” cried the other. “Perhaps you are a cousin—the cou- 
sin who lives in this place ?’’ 

“T am the cousin who lives in this place,” replied the man of worth. 

% ion name is Pecksniff?” said the gentleman. 

“Te iy.” 

“ Tam proud to know you, and I ask your pardon,” said the gentleman, 
touching his hat, and subsequently diving behind his cravat for a shirt- 
collar, which, however, he did not succeed in bringing to the surface.— 
“ You behold in me, sir, one who has also an interest in that gentleman 
up stairs. Waita bit.” 

As he said this, he touched the tip of his high nose, by way of inti- 
mation that he would let Mr. Pecksniff into a secret presently; and pull- 
ing off his hat, began to search inside the crown among a mass cf crum- 
pled documents and small pieces of what may be called the bark of bro- 
ken cigars; whence he presently selected the cover of an old letter, be- 
grimed with dirt and redolent of tobacco. 

“ Read that,” he cried, giving it to Me. Pecksnitff. 

“ This ia addressed to Chevy Slyme, Esquire,” said that gentleman. 

“ You know Chevy Slyme, Esquire, I believe?" returned the stranger. 

Mr. Pecksniff shrugged his shoulders as though he would say, “ I know 
there is such a person, and I am sorry for it.” 

“Very good,” remarked the gentleman. ‘ That is my interest and 
business here.”” With that he made another dive for his shirt-collar, and 
breug’t up a string. 

“ Now this is very dis ing, my friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking 
his head and smiling com ly. “Itis very distressing to me, tw be 
compelled to say that you are not the pesson youclaim to be. I know 
Mr. Slyme, my friend: this will not do; honesty is the best policy: you 
had better not, you had indeed. 

Stop !”’ cried the 1 gcones stretching forth hia right arm which 
was so tightly wedged into his threadbare sleeve that it looked like e 
cloth sausage. “ Wait a bit!” 

He paused to establish himself immediately in front of the fire, with 
his back toward it. Then gathering the skirt of his coat under his left 
arm, and smoothing his moustache with his right thumb and fore finger, 
he resumed : 

“T understand your mistake, and [ am not offended. Why? Because 
it’s complimentary. You suppose I would set myself up for Chevy 
Slyme. Sir, if there is a man on earth whom a gentleman would feel 
proud and honored to be mistaken for, that man is my friend Slyme. For 
he is, without an exception, the highest-minded, the most independent- 
spirited ; most original, spiritual, classical, talented ; fhe most thorough- 
ly Shakspearian, if not Miltonic ; and atthe same time the most disgust- 
ingly unappreciated deg I know. But, sir, I have not the vanity to at- 
tempt to pass for Slyme. Any other man in the wide world, I am equal 
to ; but Slyme is, I frankly confess, a great many cuts above me. There 
fore you are wrong.” 

“T judged from this,” said Mr. Pecksniff, holding out the cover of 
the letter. 

‘No doubt you did,” returned the gentleman. “ But Mr. Pecksniff, 
the whole thing resolves itself into an instance of the peculiarities of ge. 
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nius. Every man of true genius has his peculiarity. Sir, the peculiari- 
ty of my friend Slyme is, that he is always waiting round the corner. 
Hie is perpetually round the corner, sir. He is round the corner at 
this instant. Now,” said the gentleman, shaking his forefinger before 
his nose, and planting his jegs wider apart as be looked attentively in 


Mr. Pecksniff’s face, “that is a remarkably curious and interesting honor, sir, that I've been looking through that key 


trait inSlyme’s character ; and whenever Slyme’s life comes to be writ- 


ten, that trait must be thoroughly worked out by his biographer, or so- | 


ciety will not be satisfied. Observe me, society will not be satisfied !” 

Mr. Pecksniff coughed. 

“‘ Slyme’s biographer, sir, whoever he may be,”’ resumed the gentle- 
man, ‘ must apply to me ; or if I am gone to that what's his-name from 
which no thingumbob comes back, be must apply to my executors for 
leave to search among my papers. I have taken a few notes in my poor 
way, of some of that man’s proceedings—my adopted brother, sir, 
which would amaze you. He made use of an expression, sir, only on the 
fifteenth of last monrh when he couldn’t meet a little bill and the other 
party wouldn’t renew, which would have done honor to Napoleon Bona. | 
parte in addressing the French army.” 

“ And pray,” asked Mr. Pecksniff, obviously not quite at his ease, 
“ what may be Mr. Slyme’s business here, if 1 may be permittod to in- 
quire, who am compelled by a regard for my own character to disavow — 
all interest in his proceedings 1” 

“In the first place,” returned the gentleman, “ you ae 
say, that I object to that remark, and that I strongly and indignantly 
protest against it on hehalf of my friend S!yme. In the next place you 
will give me leave to introduce myself. My name, sir, is Tigg. The 
name of Montague Tigg will perhaps be familiar to you, in connection 
with the most remarkable events of the Peninsular war ?” 

Mr. Pecksniff gently shook his head. 

** No matter,” said the gentleman. ‘ That man was myfather, andI | 
bear his name. I am consequently proud—proud as Lucifer. Excuse | 
me one moment: I desire my friend Slymor to be present at the remain- 
der of this conference.” 

With this announcement he hurried away to the outer door of the 
Blue Dragon, and almost immediately returned with acompanion shorter 
than himself, who was wrapped in an old blue camlet cloak witha lining 
of faded scarlet. His sharp features being much pinched and nipped by 
long waiting in the cold, and his straggling red whiskers and frowzy hair 
being more than usually dishevelled from the same cause, he certainly 


rmit me to 


looked rather unwholesome and uncomfortable than Shaksperian or Mil- | 
tonic. 

“Now,” said Mr. Tigg, clapping one hand on the shoulder of his pre- 
possessing friend, and calling Mr. Pecksniff’s attention to him with the | 
other, ‘‘ you two are related; and relations never did agree, and never 
will; which is a wise dispensation and an inevitable thing, or there 
would be none but family parties, and every body in the world would bore 


every body else to death. If you were on good terms, I should consider 
you & most confoundedly unnatural pair; but standing toward each other 
as you do, | look upon you as acouple of devilish deep-thoughted fel- | 
lows, who may be reasoned with to any extent.” 

Here Mr. Chevy Slyme, whose great abilities seemed one and all to 
point toward the sneaking quarter of the moral compass, nudged his 
friend stealthily with his elbow, and whispered in his ear. | 

“ Chiv,” said Mr. Tigg aloud, in the high tone of one who is not to be | 
tampered with. ‘I shall come to that presently. I act upon my own 
responsibility, or not at all. To the extent of such a trifling loan as a | 
crown piece to a man of your talents, I look upon Mr. Pecksniffas certain;”” | 
and seeing at this juncture that the expression of Mr. Pecksniff’s face | 
by no means betokened that he shared this certainty, Tigg laid his finger | 
on his nose again, for that gentleman’s private and especial behoof: call- 
ing upon him thereby to take notice that the requisition of small loans 


was another instance of the peculiarities of genius, as developed in his 


friend Slyme; that he, Tigg, winked at the same, because of the strong 
metaphysical interest which these weaknesses possessed ; and that in re- 


ference toe his own personal advocacy of such small advances, he merely 


consulted the honor of his friend, without the least regard to his own ad- 
vantage or necessities. 

“Oh, Chiv, Chiv!” added Mr. Tigg, surveying his adopted brother | 
with an air of profound contemplation, after dismissing this piece of pan- | 
tomime. ‘ You are, upon my life, a strange instance of the little frail- | 
ties that beset a mighiy mind. If there had never been a telescope in 
the worll, I should have been quite certain from my observation of you, | 
Chiv, that there were spots on the sun! I wish I may die, if this isn’t 
the queerest state of existence that we find ourselves forced into, without 
knowing why or wherefore, Mr. Pecksniff! Well, never mind. Moral- 
ise as we will, the world goes on. As Hamlet says, Hercules may lay | 
about bim with his club in every possible direction, but he can’t prevent 
the cats from making @ most intolerable row on the roofs of the houses, 
or the dogs fiom being shot in tne hot weather, if they run about the 
streets unmuztled. Life's a riddle: a most infernally hard riddle to 
guess, Mr. Pecksniff. My own opinionis, that like that celebrated con- | 
nundrum, ‘ Why is a man in jail like a man out of jail?’ there’s no an- | 
swer to it. Upon my soul and body, it’s the queerest sort of thing alto- | 
gether ; but there’s no use talking about it. Ha! ha!’’ 

With which consolatory deduction from the gloomy premises recited, 
_3 Tigg roused himself by a great effort, and proceeded in his former 
strain. 


“ Now I'll tell you what it is. I am a most confounded! 
kind of fellow in my way, 


y soft hearted 
and I cannot stand by and see you two blades | 


j Tig 


| noon. 
| corner.”’ 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


| cutting each other's throats when there’s nothing to be got by it. Mr. 
| Pecksniff, you’re the cousin of the testator up stairs, and we're the ne- 
phew—1l say we, meaning Chiv. Perhaps, in all essential points, you 
are more nearly related to him than we are. Very good. If so, so be 

| it. But you can’t get at him, neither can we. I give you my brightest 
, with short inter- 

vals of rest, ever since nine o'clock this morning, in expectation of re- 
ceiving an answer to one of the most moderate and gentlemanly appli- 


| cations for a little temporary asistance— only fifteen pounds, and my se- 


curity—that the mind of man can conceive. In the mean time, sir, he 
is perpetually closeted with, and pouring his whole confidence into the 
bosom of a stranger. Now] say, decisively, with regard to this state of 
circumstances, that it won’t do; thet it went act; that it can’t be; and 
that it must not be suffered to continue.” 

“Every man,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “has a right, an undoubted right, 
(which I for one would not call into question for any earthly considera- 
tion: oh no!) to regulate his own proceedings by his own likings and 
dislikings, supposing they are not immoral and not irreligious. I may 
feel in my own breast that Mr. Chuzzlewit does not regard—me, for in- 
stance:—say me—with exactly that amount of Christian love which 
should subsist between us; I may feel grived and hurt at the circum- 


stance; still, | may not rush to the conclusion that Mr. Chuzzlewit is 
| wholly without a justification in all his coldnesses: Heaven forbid! Be- 


sides; how, Mr. Tigg,” continued Pecksniff, even more gravely and im- 
pressively than he had yet spoken, ‘‘ how could Mr. Chuzzlewit be pre- 
vented from having these peculiar and most extraordinary confidences 


| of which you speak; the existence of which I must admit; and which I 
| cannot but deplore, for his sake? 


Consider, my good sir—” and here 
Mr. Pecksniff eyed him wistfully, “how very much at random you are 


| talking.” 


‘“Why as to that,” rejoined Tigg, ‘it certainly is a very difficult 
question.” a 

“Undoubtedly it isa difficult question,” Mr. Pecksniff answered ; 
and as he spoke, he drew himself aloof, and seemed to grow more mind- 


| ful, snddenly, of the moral gulf between himself and the creature he 
| addressed. 


“ Undoubtedly it is a very difficult question. And I am far 
from feeling sure that it is a question any one is authorised to discuss. 
Good evening to you. 

“ You don’t know that the Spottletoes are here, I suppose?” said Mr. 


What do yon mean, Sir? what Spottletoes 7” asked Pecksniff, stop- 
ping abruptly on his way to the door. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Spottletoe,” said Chevy Slyme, Esquire, speaking 
aloud for the first time, and speaking very sulkily, shambling with his 
legs the while. ‘ Spottletoe married my father’s brother’s child, didn’t 
he 7 and Mra. Spottletoe is Chuzzlewit’s own niece, isn’t she She was 
his favorite once. You may well ask what Spottletoes.” 

“ Now, upon my sacred word!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, looking upward, 
‘this is dreadful. The rapacity of these people is absolutely frightful !” 

“Tr's not only the Spottletoes either, Tigg,’”’ said Slyme, looking at 
that gentleman, and speaking at Mr. Pecksniff. “ Anthony Chuzzle- 
wit and his son have got wind of it, ana have come down this after- 
I saw ‘em not five minutes ago, when I was waiting round the 


‘“‘Oh Mammon, Mammon !” 
head. 

“« Su there,” said Slyme, regardless of the internuption, “ are hia brother 
and another nephew for you already.” 

“ This is the whole thing, sir,” said Mr. Tigg; “ this is the point and 


Cried Mr. Pecksniff, smiting his fore- 


| purpose at which I was gradually arriving, when my friend Slyme here, 
| with six words hit it full. 


Mr. Pecksniff, now that your cousin (and 
Chiv’s uncle) has turned up, some steps may be taken to prevent his dis- 
appearing again; and, if possible, to counteract the influence which is 
exercised over him now by his designing favorite. Every body who is 
| interested feels it, sir. The whole family is pouring down to this place. 

The time has come when individual jealousies and interests must be 
forgotten for a time, sir, and union must be made against the common 
enemy. When the common enemy is routed, you will all set up for 
yourselves again ; every lady and gentleman who has a part in the 
game, will goin en their own account, and bowl away, to the best of 
their ability, at the testator’s wicket ; and nubody will be in a worse 
position than before. Think of it. Don’t commit yourself now. You'll 
find us at the Half Moon and Seven Stars in this village at any time, and 
open to any reasonable proposition. Hem! Chiv, my dear fellow, go 
out and see what sort of a night it is.” 

Mr. Slyme lost no time in disappearing, and it is to be presumed, in 
going round the corner. Mr. Tigg, planting his legs as wide apart as he 


| could be reasonably expected by the most sanguine man to keep them, 
| shook his head at Mr. Picksniff and smiled. 


“We must not be too hard,” he said, ‘upon the little eccentricities of 
our friend Slyme. Yousaw him whisper me ?” 

Mr. Picksniff had seen him. 

“ You heard my answer, I think ?”’ 

Mr. Pecksniff had heard it. 

“ Five shillings,eh?” said Mr. Tigg, thoughtfully. 
extraordinary fellow! Very moderate, too !”’ 

Mr. Pecksniff made no answer. 

“ Five shillings!” pursued Mr. Tigg, musing; “and to be punctually 
repaid next week : that’s the best of it. You beard that!” 

Mr. Pecksniff had not heard that. 


“ Ah! what an 











“No! Yeu surprise me!” cried Tigg. crea t 
thing, slr. I never knew that man fail to redeem a promise, in my life. 
You're not in want of change, are you 7” i 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “thank you. Not atall. 

“ Just so,” returned Mr. Tigg. ‘If you had been, I'd have got it for 


you.” With that he began to whistle; but a dozen seconds had not | 
elapsed when he stopped short, and, luoking earnestly at Mr. Pecksniff, | 


said : 

“ Perhaps youd rather not lend Slyme five shillings?” 

“JT would muth rather not,” Mr. Pecksniff rejoined. 

“ Egad!” cried Tigg, gravely nodding his head as if some ground of 
objection occurred to him at that moment for the first time, “it’s very 
possible you may be right. Would you entertain the same sort of objec- 
tion to lending me five shillings, now 1” 

“ Yes, I couldn’t do it, indeed,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Not even half-a-crown, perhaps ?’’ urged Mr. Tigg. 

“ Not even half-a-crown.”” 

“ Why then we come,” said Mr. Tigg, “to the ridiculously small 
amount of eighteenpence. Ha! ha!” 

“‘ And that,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ would be equally objectionable.” 


hands, protesting with much earnestness, that he was one of the most 


consistent and remarkable men he had ever met, and that he desired the | 


honor of his better acquaintance. He further observed that there were 
many little characteristics about his friend Slyme, of which he could by 
no means, as a man of strict honor, approve ; but that he was prepared 
to forgive him all these slight drawbacks, and much more, in considera- 
tion of the great pleasure he himself had that day enjoyed in his social 
intercourse with Mr. Pecksniff, which had given him a far higher and 
more enduring delight than the successful negotiation of any small loan 
on the part of his friend could possibly have imparted. With which re- 
marks C would beg leave, he said, to wish Mr. Pecksniff a very good 
evening. And so he teok himself off; as little abashed by his recent 
failare as any gentleman would desire to be. 

The meditations of Mr. Pecksniff that evening at the bar of the Dra- 
gon, and that night in his own hoase, were very serious and grave in- 
deed: the more especially as the intelligence he had received from 
Messrs. Tigg and Slyme touching the arrival of other members of the 
family was fully confirmed on more particular oe For the Spottle- 
toes had actually gone straight to the Dragon, where they were at that 
moment housed and mounting guard, and where their appearance had 
occasioned such a vast sensation, that Mrs. Lupin, scenting their errand 
before they had been under her roof half an hour, carried the news her- 
self with all possible secresy straight to Mr. Pecksniff’s house: indeed 
it was her great caution in doing so which occasioned her to miss that 
gentleman, who entered at the front door of the Dragon, just as she 
emerged from the back one. Moreover, Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit and 
his son Jonas were economically quartered at the Half Moon and Seven 
Stars, which was an obscure alehouse: and by the very next coach there 
came posting to the scene of action, so many other affectionate members 
of the family (who quarrelled with each other, inside and out, all the way 
down, to the utter distraction of the coachman) that in less than fourand 
twenty hours the scanty tavern accommodation was at a premium, and 
all the private lodgings in the place, amounting to full four beds and a 
sofa, rose cent per. cent. in the market. 


down before the Blue Dragon, and formally invested it: and Martin Chuz 

zlewit was in a state of seige. But he resisted oe refusing to re- 
ceive all letters, messages, and parcels: obstinately declining to treat 
with anybody: and holdiug out no hope or promise of capitulation. — 
Meantime the family forces were perpetually encountering each other in 
divers parts of the neighborhood : os as no one branch of the Cuzzlewit 
tree had ever been known to agree with another within the memory of 
man, there was such a skirmishing, and flovting, and snappi 
heads, in the metaphorical sense of that expression ; such a ying of 
words and calling of names; such an upturning of noses and wrinkling 
ef brows; such a formal interment of geod feelings and violent resurrec- 
tien of ancient grievances ; as had never been known in those quiet parts 
since the earliest record of their civilized existence. 

At length in utter despair and hopelessness, some few of the belliger- 
ents began to speak to each other in only moderate terms of mutual ag- 
grivation ; and nearly all addressed themselves with a show of tolerable 
decency to Mr. Pecksniff, in recognition of his high character and influen- 
tial — Thus, by little and little they made common cause of Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit’s otduracy, until it was agreed—if such a word can be 
used in connection with the Chuzzlewits—that there should be a general 
council and conference held at Mr. Pecksniff’s house upon a certain day 
at noon: which all members of the family who had brought themselves 
within reach of the summons, were forthwith bidden and invited, sol- 
emnly, to attend. 

If ever Mr. Pecksniff wore an apostolic look, he wore it on this mem- 
orable day. If ever his unrufiled smile proclaimed the words “I ama 
messenger of peace!” that was its mission now. If ever man combined 
within all the mild qualities of the lamb with a considerable touch of the 
dove, and not a dash of the crocodile, or the least possible suggestion of 
the very mildest seasoning of the serpent, that man was he. And, oh! 
the two Miss Pecksniffs ! Oh! the serene expression on the face of Char- 
ity, which seemed to say, ‘I know that all my family have injured me 
beyond the possibility of reparation, but I forgive them, for it is my duty 
so to do!” And, ob! the gey simplicity of Mercy : so charming, inno- 


off of | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


“Thbat’s the cream of the | cent and infant-like, that it she bad gone out walking by herself, and if it 





| the other mainly because he or she did 


j 





| with folded hands, “does me good. 
| thank you for assembling here. We are grateful to you with our whole 


had been a little earlier in the season, the robin red- breasts might have 
covered her with leaves against her will, believing her to be one of the 
sweet children in the wood, come out of it, and issuing forth once more 
to look for blackberries in the young freshness of her heart. What words 
can paint the Pecksniffs in that trying hour! Oh! none: for words 
have naughty company among them, and the Pecksniffs were all good- 
ness. 

But when the company arrived! That was the time. When Mr. 
Pecksniff, rising from his seat at the table’s head, with a daughter on 
either hand, received his guests in the best parlor and motioned them to 
chairs, with eyes so overflowing and countenance so damp with gracious 
perspiration, that he may be said to have been in a kind of moist meek- 
ness. And the company: the jealous, stony hearted, distrustful company, 
who were all shut up in themselves, and had no faith in any body, and 
wouldn’t believe any thing, and would no more allow themselves to be 
softened or lulled asleep by the Pecksniffs, than if they had been so many 
hedgehogs or porcupines. 

First, there was Mr. Spottletoe, who was so bald and had such big 


_ whiskers, that he seemed to have stopped his hair, by the sudden appli- 
On receipt of this assurance, Mr. Figg shook him heartily by both | 


cation of some powerful remedy, in the very aet of falling off his head, 
and to have fastened it irrevocably on his face. Then there was Mrs. 
Spottletoe, who being much too slim for her years, and of a poetical con- 
stitution, was accustomed to inform her more intimate friends that the 
said whiskers were “the lodestar of her existence ;"’ and who could now, 
by reason of her strong affection for her uncle Chuzzlewit, and the shock 
it gave her to be suspected of testamentary designs upon him, do no- 
thing but cry—except moan. Then there were Anthony Chuzzlewit, and 
his son Jonas: the face of the cld man so sharpened by the wariness 
and cunning of his life, that it seemed to cut him a passage through the 
crowded room, as he edged away behind the remotest chairs; while the 
son had so well profited by the precept @hd example of the father, that 
he looked a or two the elder of the twain, as they stood winking their 
red eyes, side by side, and whispering to each other, softly. Then there 
was the widow of a deceased brother of Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit, who 
being almost supernaturally disagreeable, and having a dreary face and 
a bony figure and a masculine voice, was, in right of these qualities, 
what is commonly called a strong-minded woman; and who, if she eould, 
would have established her claim to the title, and have shown herself, 
mentally speaking, a perfect Sampson, by shutting up her brother-in-law 


| in a private mrd-house, until he proved his complete sanity by loving her 


very much. Beside her sat her spinster daughters, three in number, and 
of gentle deportment, who had so mortified themselves with tight 
ota, that their tempers were reduced to something less than their waists 

sharp lacing was expressed in their very noses. Then there was a 
young gentleman, grand-nephew of Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit, very dark 
and very hairy, and apparently born for no particular purpose but to 
save looking-glasses the trouble of reflecting more than just the first idea 
and sketchy notion of a face, which had never been carried out. Then 


| there was a solitary female cousin who was remarkable for nothing but 
| being very deaf, and living by herself, and always having the tooth-ache. 


Then there was George Chuzzlewit, a gay bachelor cousin, who claimed 
to be young but had been younger, and was inclined to corpulency, and 
rather over-fed himself: to that extent, indeed, that his eyes were strain- 


| ed in their sockets, as if with constant surprise; and he had such an ob- 
In a word, things came to that = that nearly the whole family sat | 


vious disposition to pimples, that the bright spots on his cravat, the rich 
pattern on his waistcoat, and even his glittering trinkets, seemed to have 
broken out upon him, and net to have come into existence comfortably. 
Last of all, there were present Mr. Chevy Slyme and his friend Tigg. 
And it is worthy of remark, that although each person present disliked 
long to the family, they one and 
all concurred in hating Mr, Tigg because he didn’t. 

Such was the pleasant little family circle now assembled in Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s best parlor, agreeably prepared to fall foul of Mr. Pecksniff or 
anybody else who might venture to say anything whatever upon any 
subject. ’ 

2 This,” said Mr. Pecksniff, rising, and looking round upon them, 

It does my , ar sell good. We 


hearts. It is a blessed distinction that you have conferred upon us, and 
believe me’’—it is impossible to conceive how he smiled here—“ we 
shall not easily forget it.” 

“Tam to interrupt you, Pecksniff,” remarked Mr. Spottletoe, 
with his whiskers ina very prrtentous state; “ but you are assuming too 
much to yourself, sir. Who do you imagine has it in contemplation to 
confer a distinction upon you, sir?” 

A general murmur echoed this inquiry, and applauded it. 

If you are about to pursue the course with which you have begun, 
sir,” pursued Mr. Spottletoe, in a great heat, and giving a violent rap 
on the table with his knuckles, “‘ the sooner you desist, and this assem- 
bly separates, the better. I am no stranger, sir, to your terous 
desire to be regarded as the head of this family, but I can tell you, sir—”” 

Oh yes indeed! He tell. Me! What! He was the head, was he ! 
From the strong-minded woman downwards every body fell, that instant, 
upon Mr. Spottletoe, who, after vainly attempting to be heard in silence, 
was fain to sit down in folding his arms and shaking his head, most 
wrathfully, and giving Spottletoe to understand in dumb show that 
that scoundrel Pecksniff might go on for the present, but he would cut 
in presently, and annihilate him. 

“T am not sorry,” said Mr. Pecksniff in resumption of his address, ‘I 
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am really not sorry that this little incident has happened. Ik is good to 
fee] that we are met here without disguise. It is good to know that we 
have no reserve before each other, but are appearing freely in our own 
characters.” 

Here, the eldest daughter of the strong-minded woman rose a little 
way from her seat, and trembling violently from head to foot, more as 


| 


it seemed with passion than timidity, expressed a general hope that some | 


people would appear io their own characters, if it were only for such a 
proceeding having the attraction of novelty to Tecommend it; and that 


when they (meaning the same people before-mentioned) talked about | 


their relations, they would be careful to observe who was present in com- 
pany at the time; otherwise it might come round to those relations’ ears, 


had yet to learn that a red nose was any disgrace, inasmuch as people 
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“‘ really casts a shadow of disgrace and shame upon this family; and who, 
we know—’’—here he raised his voice again—* else why is she his com- 
panion? ha:bors the very basest designs upon his weakness and his pro- 
perty.”’ 

In their strong feeling on this point, they who agreed in nothing else, 
all concurred as one mind. Good Heaven, that she sheuld harbour de- 
signs upon his property! The strong-minded lady was for poison, her 
three daughters were for Bridewell and bread-and-water, the cousin 
with the toothache advocated Botany Bay, the two Miss Pecksniffs 
suggested flogging. Nobody but Mc. Tigg, who, notwWhstanding his 


| extreme shabbiness was still understood to be in some sort a lady’s man, 


neither made nor colored their own noses, but had that feature provided | 
for them without being first consulted; though even upon that braach of | 
the subject she had great doubts whether certain noses were redder than | 


other noses, or indeed half as red as some. This remark having been 
received with a shrill titter by the tv o sisters of the speaker, Miss Cha- 
rity Pecksniff begged with much politeness to be informed whether any 
of those very low observations were levelled at her; and receiving no 
more explanatory answer than was conveyed in the adage “ Those the 
cap fits, let them wear it,” immediately commerced a somewhat acrimo- 
nious and personal retort, wherein she was much comforted and abetted 
by her sister Merey ; who laughed at the same with great heartiness: in- 
deed far more natural than life. And it being quite impossible that any 
difference of opinion can take place among women without every woman 
who is within hearing taking active part in it, the strong-minded lady 
and her two daughters, and Mrs. Spottletve, and the deaf cousin, (who 
was not at all disqualified from joining in the dispute by reason of being 
perfectly unacquainted with its merits,) one and all plunged into the 
quarrel directly. e 

Thetwo Miss Pecksniffs being a pretty good match for the three Miss 
Chuzzlewits, and all five young ladies having, in the figurative language 
of the day, a great amount of steam to dispose of, the altercation would 
no doubt have been a long one but for the high valor and prowess of the 
strong-minded woman, who, in wight of her reputation for powers of 
sarcasm, did so belabor and pummel Mrs. Spottletoe with taunting 
words that that poor lady, before the engagement was two minutes old, 
had no refuge butin tears. These she shed so plentifully, and so much 
to the agitation and grief of Mr. Spottletoe, that that gentleman, after 


holding his clenehed fist close to Mr. Pecksniff’s eyes, as if it were some | 


natural curiosity from the near inspection whereof he was likely to de- 


ticular reason that anybody could discover) to kick Mr. George Chuzzle- 
wit for, and in consideration of, the trifling sum of sixpence, tok his wife 
under his arm, and indignantly withdrew. This diversion, by distractiug 
the attention of the combattants, put an end te the strife, which, after 
breaking out afresh some twice or thrice in certain inconsiderable spirts 
and dashes, died away in silence. 

It was then that Mr. Pecksniff once more rose fiom his chair. It was 
then that the two Miss Pecksniffs’ composed themselves to look as 
if there were no such beings—noc to say present, but in the whole com- 
pass of the world—as the three Miss Chuzzlewits : while the three Miss 
Chuzzlewits became equally unconscious of the existence of the two Miss 
Pecksniffs. 

“It is to be lamented,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a forgiving recollec- 
tion of Mr. Spottletoe’s fist, ‘‘ that our friend should have withdrawn 
himself so very hastily, though we have cause for mutual congratula- 
tion even inthat, since we are assured that he is not distrustful of us in 
regard to anything we may say or do, while he is absent. Now, that is 
very soothing, is it not?”’ 

“ Pecksniff,” said Anthony, who had been Watching the whole party 
with peculiar keenness from the first—‘ don’t you be a hypocrite.” 

“A what, my goed sir?’”’ demanded Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ A hypocrite.” 

“Charity, my dear,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “when I take my cham- 
ber candlestick to-night, remind me to be more than usually particu- 
lar in praying for Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit; who has done me an 
injustice.” 

This was said in a very bland voice, and aside, as being addressed to 
his daughter’s private ear. With a cheerfulness of conscience, prompting 
almost a adabte demeanor, he then resumed : 

‘ All our thoughts centreing in our very dear, but unkind relative, and 
he being as it were beyond our reach, we are met to-day, really asif we 
were a funeral party, except—a blessed exception—that there is no body 
in the house.” 

The strong-minded lady was not at all sure that this was a blessed ex- 
ception. Quite the contrary. 

‘Well, my dear madam!” said Mr. Peckaniff. “ Be that as it may, 
here we are; and being here, we are to consider whether it is possible 
by any justifiable means—” 

“Why, you know as well as I,” said the strong-minded lady, “ that 
any means are justifiable in such acase, don't you?” 





| my de 
rive high gratification and improvement, and after offering (for no par- | y 





“Very good, my dear madam, very good—whether it is possible by | 


any means; we will say by any means; to open the eyes of our valued 
relative to his present infatuation. Whether it is possible to make him 
acquainted by any means with the real character and purpose of that 
young female whose strange, whose very strange position, in reference to 
himself”’—here Mr. Pecksniff sunk his voice to an impressive whisper— 


| 


| 


_ in right of bis upper lip and his frogs, indicated a doubt of the justifiable 
in @ way they littleexpected; and as to red roses, (she observed), she | 


nature of these measures; and he only ogled the three Miss Chizzlewits 
with the least admixture of banter in his admiration, as though he 
would observe, ‘* You are positively down on her to too great an extent, 
my sweet creatures, upon my soul you are!’’ 

“Now,” said Mr. Peckanifl, crossing his two fore-fingers in a manner 
which was at once conciliatory and argumentative: “1 will not upon 
the one hand go so far as to vay that she deserves all the inflicsions 
which have been so very forcibly and hilariously suggested ;” one of his 
ornamental! sentences; “nor will I, upon the other, on any account com- 
promise my common understanding as a man by making the assertion 
that she doesnot. WhatI would observe is, that I think some practical 
oe might be devised of inducing our respected—shall I say our re- 
vered—?” 

‘\No!” interposed the strong minded woman in a loud voice. 

“ Then I will not,” said Mc. Pecksniff. ‘‘ You are quite right, my 
dear madam, and I appreciate and thank you for, your discriminating 
objectiun—our respected relative, to dispose himself to listen to the 
promptings of nature, and not to the—” 

“Go on, Pa!"’ cried Meicy. 

“ Why, che truth is, my dear,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling upon his 
assembled kindred, ‘‘ that Iam ata loss foraword. The name of those 
fabulous animals (pagan, I regret to say) who used to sing in the water, 
has quite escaped me.” 

Mr. George Chuzzlewit suggested ‘‘Swans.” 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniit. “Not swans. Very like swans, too. 
Thank you.” 

The nephew with the outline of a countenance, speaking for the first 
and last time on that occasion, propounded “ Qysters.”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with his own peculiar urbanity. “nor oys- 
ters. But by no means unlike oysters; a very excellent idea; thank you 
sir, very much. Wait! Sirens. Dear me! sirens, of course. 
I think, I say, that means might be devised of disposing our respected 
relative to listen to the promptings of nature, and not to the siren-like 
delusions of art. Now we must not lose sight of the fact that our es- 
teemed friend has a grandson, to whom he was, until lately, very much 
attached, and whom I could have wished to see here to-day, for I have a 
real and deep regard for him. A fine young man: a very fine young 
man! I would submit to you, whether we might not remove Mr. Chuz- 
zlewit’s distrust of us, and vindicate our own disinterestedness by—”’ 

“If Mr. George Chuzzlewit has anything to say to me,” interposed 
the strong-minded woman, sternly, “I beg him to s out like a man; 
and not to look at me and my daughters as if he could eat us.”’ 

“As to looking, I have heard it said, Mrs. Ned,” returned Mr. George, 
angrily, ‘‘ that a cat is free te contemplate a monarch; and therefore L 
hope | have some right, having been born a member of this family, to 
look at a person who only came into it by marriage. As to eating, | beg 
to say, whatever bitterness your jealousies and disappointed expectations 
may suggest to you, that I am not a cannibal, ma’am.” 

“ I don’t know that !” cried the strong-minded woman. 

“ At all events, if I was a cannibal,” said Mr. George Chuzzlewit, 
greatly stimulated by this retort, “I think it would occur to me that a 
lady who had outlived three husbands and suffered so very little from 
their loss, must be uncommonly h.” 

The strong-minded woman i iately rose. 

“ And I will further add,” said Mr. George, nodding his head violently 
at every second syllable ; naming no names, and therefore hurting nobody 
but those whose consciences are alluded to, that I think it would be much 
more decent and becoming, if those who hooked and crooked themselves 
into this family by getting on the blind side of some of its members before 
marriage, and manslaughteriag them afterwards by crowing over them to 
that strong pitch that they were glad to die, would refrain from acting the 
part of vultures in regard to other members of this family who are living. 
[ think it would be as well, if not better, if those individuals would keep 
at home, contenting themselves with what they have got (lucky for them) 


| already ; instead of hovering about, and thrusting tLeir fingers into a fam- 


ily pie, which they flavor much more than enough, I can tell them, when 
they are fifty miles away.” 

“IT might have been prepared for this!’ cried the strong-minded 
woman, looking about her with a disdainful smile as she moved towards 
the door, followed by her three daughters: ‘indeed I was fully prepa- 
red for it, from the first. What else could I expect in such an atmos- 
phere as thia !” 

“ Don’t direct your halfpay-officer’s gaze at me, ma'am, if you please,” 
interposed Miss Charity ; ‘for 1 won't bear it.” 

This was a smart stab at a pension enjoyed by the strong-minded wo- 
man, during her second widowhood and before her lastcoveture. It told 


| immensely. 


“‘T passed from the memory of a grateful country, you very miserable 















claim upon the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland when I so | 
degraded myself. Now my dears, if you’re quite ready, and have suffi- | 
ciently improved yourselves by tahing to heart the genteel example of | 
these two young ladies, I think well go. Mr. Pecksniff, we are very | 
much obliged to you, really. We came te be entertained, and you have | 
far surpassed our utmost expectations, in the amusement you have provi- | 
ded for us. Thank you. Goed bye!” 

With such departing words, did this strong-minded female paralyse 
the Pecksniffian energies; and so she swept out of the room, and out of | 
the house, attended by her daughters, who, with une accord, elevated their 
three noses in the air, and joined in a contemptuous titter. As they pass- 
ed the parlor window on the outside, they were seen to counterfeit a | 
perfect transport of delight among themselves; and with this final blow 
and great discouragement for these within, they vanished. 

Before Mr. Pecksuiff or any of his remaining visitors could offer a re- | 
mark, another figure passed this window, coming, at a great rate, in the | 
opposite direction: and immediately afterwards, Mr Spottletoe burst into | 
the chamber. Compared with his present state of heat, he had gone > 
out a man of snow orice. His head distilled such oil upon his whisk- | 
ers, that they were rich and clogged with unctuous drops ; his face was 
ete gd inflamed, his limbs trembled; and he gasped and strove for 

eath. 

“* My good sir!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

“Oh yes!” returned the other: ‘ Oh yes, certainly ! Oh to be sure! | 
Oh of course! You hear him? You hear him? all of you?” 

‘‘ What's the matter!” cried several voices. 

“ Ob nothing ;” cried Spottletoe, still gasping. ‘Nothing at all! It’s 
of no consequence! Ask him! He'll tell you!” 

“T do not understand our friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking about 
him in utter amazement. “I assure you that he is quite unintelligible 
to me.” 

“ Unintelligible, sir!’ cried the other. ‘ Unintelligible ! Do you mean 
to say, sir, that you don’t know what has happened! That you haven't | 
decoyed us here, and laid a plot and a plan against us! Will you venture | 
to say that you didn’t know Mr. Chuzzlewit was going, sir, and that you 
don’t know he’s gone, sir?”’ 

‘‘Gone!”’ was the general cry. 

“Gone,” echoed Mr. Spottletoe. “Gone while we were sitting here. 
Gone. Nobody knows where he’s gone. Oh of course not! Nobody 
knew he was going. Oh of course not! The landlady thought up to 
the very last moment that they were merely going for a ride; she had 
no other suspicion. Oh of course not! She’s not this fellow’s creature. | 
Qh of course not!”’ 


Adding to these exclamations a kind of ironical howl, and gazing upon | 





the company for one brief instant afterward, in a sudden silence the irri- | 
tated gentleman started off again at the same tremendons pace, and was — 
soon no more. 

It was in vain for Mr. Pecksniff to assure theniibar this new and op- | 
portune evasion of the family was at least as great a shock and surprise 
to him, as to anybody else. Of all the bullyings and denunciations that | 
were ever heaped cn one unlucky head, none can ever have exceeded in | 
energy and heartiness those with which he was complimented by each of 
his remaining relatives, singly, upon bidding him farewell. 

The moral position taken by Mr. Tigg was something quite tremen- 
dous; and the deaf cousin, who had had the complicated aggravation of | 
seeing all the proceedings and hearing nothing but the catastrophe, actu- 
ally scraped her shoes upon the, scraper, and afterward distributed im- 
pressions of them all over the top step, in token that she shook the dust 
from her feet before quitting that dissembling and perfidious mansion. 

Mr. Pecksmif had, in short, but one comfort, and that was the know- | 
ledge that all these his relations and friends had hated him to the very | 
utmost extent before ; and that he, for his part, had not distributed among | 
them any more love, than, with his ample capital in that 
could comfortably afford to part with. 


with what ease a good man may be consoled under circumstances of fail- 
ure and disappointment. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONTAINING A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE INSTALLATION OF MR. PECKSNIFF'S 
NEW PUPIL INTO THE BOSOM OF MR. PECKSNIFF’S FAMILY. WITH 
ALL THE FESTIVITIES HELD ON THAT OCCASION, AND THE GEEAT EN- 
JOYMENT OF MR. PINCH. 


enemies already mentioned more than once in these pages, pretended to 
detect a fanciful resemblance to his master. 


ct, he 
his view of his affairs yielded | 
him great cousolation ; and the fact. deserves to be noted, as showing | 


| 


= seared, before it : 
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minx,” said Mrs. Ned, “‘ when I entered this family; and I feel now, , points of character, he might be fairly likened to his master, chat 
though I did not feel then, that it served me right, and that I lost my | man’s slanderers only can explain. 


| sparkled as it fell, and might have been the dust of di 


Not in his outward person, | 


for he was a raw-boned, haggard horse, always ona much shorter al- | 


lowance of corn than Mr. Pecksniff; but in his moral character, where- 
in, said they, he was full of promise, but of no performance. He was 
always, ina manner, going to go, and never going. When at his slow- 
est rate of travelling, he would sometimes lift up his legs so high, and 
display such mighty action, that it was difficult to believe he was doing 
less than fourteen miles an hour; and he was forever so perfectly satis- 
fied with his own speed, and so little disconcerted by opportunities of 
comparing himself with the fastest trotters, that the illusion was the more 


dificult of resistance. He was a kind of animal who infused into the | 


breasts of strangers a lively sense of hope, and possessed all those who 
knew him better with a”grim despair. In what respect, having these 


| influences, when he 
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ood 
But it is a melancholy truth, Len " 
deplorable instance of the uncharitableness of the world, that they made 
the comparison. 
In thishorse, and the hooded vehicle, whatever its proper name might 
be, to which he was usually harnessed—it was more like a gig with a tu- 
mor, than anything else—all Mr. Pinch’s thoughts and wishes centred, 


, one bright frosty morning ; for with this gallant equipage he was about 


to drive to Salisbury alone, there to meet with the new pupil, and thénce 
to bring him home in triumph. 

Blessings on thy simple heart, Tom Pinch, how proudly doat thou but- 
ton up that scanty coat, called by a sad misnomer, for these many years, 
a‘‘ great” one; and how thoroughly as with thy cheerful veice thou plea- 
santly adjurest Sam the hostler “ not to let him go yet,” dostthou believe 
that quadruped desires to go, and would go if he might! Who could re- 
press a smile—of love for thee, Tom Pinch, and not in jest at thy ex- 
pense, for thou art poor enough already, Heaven knows—to think that 
such a holiday as lies before thee, should awaken that quick flow, and 
hurry of the spirits, in which thou se test down again, almost untasted, 
on the kitchen window-sill, that great white mug (put by, by thy own 
hands, last night, that breakfast might not hold thee late,) and layest 
yonder crust upon the seat beside thee, to be eaten on the road, when 
thou art calmer in thy high rejoicing! Who, as thou drivest off, a happy 
man, and noddest with a grateful lovingness to Pecksniff in his mghtcap 
at his chamber-window, would not cry “ Heaven speed thee, Tom, and 
send that thou wert going off for ever to some quiet home where thou 


| mightest live at peace, and sorrow should not touch thee !” 


What better time for driving, riding, walking, moving through the air 
by any means, than a fresh, frosty morning, when hope runs cheerily 
through the veins with the brisk blood, -and tingles in the frame from 
head tofoot! This was the glad commencement of a bracing day in 
early winter, such as puts the languid summer season (speaking of it 
when it can’t be had) tothe blush, and shame the spring for being some- 
times cold by halves. The sheep-bells rang as clearly in the vigorous 
air,as if they felt its wholesome influence like living creatures; the trees, 
in lieu of leaves or blossoms, shed upon the ground a frosty rime that 

iamonds—so it was, 
to Tom. From cottage chimneys, smoke went streaming up high, high, 
asif the earth had lost its grossness, being so fair, and must not be o 
pressed by heavy vapor. The crust of ice on the else rippling pede 9 
was so transparent and so thin in texture that the lively water might, of 
its own free will, have stopped—in Tom’s glad mind it had—to look up- 
on the lovely morning. And lest the sun should break this charm too 
eagerly, there moved between him and the ground a mist like that which 
waits upon the moon on summer nights—the very same to Tom—and 


| wooed him to dissolve it gently. 


Tom then went on; not fast, but with a sense of rapid motion, which 
did just as well : and as he went, all kinds of things occurred to keep 
him happy. Thus when he came within sight of the turnpike, and was 
—Oh a long way off—he saw the tollman’s wife, whe that moment 
checked a wagon, run back into the little bouse again like mad, to say 


| (she knew) that Mr. Pinch was coming up. And she was right, for 


when he drew within hail of the gate, forth rushed the tollman’s children, 
shrieking in tiny chorus, ‘Mr Pinch !”’ to Tom's intense delight. The 
very tollman, though an ugly chap in general, and one whom folks were 
rather shy of handling, came out himself to take the toll, and give him 
rough good morning : and what with all this, and a glimpse of the fam- 
ily breakfast on a little round table before the fire, the crust Tom Pinch 


| had brought away with him acquired as rich a flavor as though it had 


been cut from off a fairy loaf. 

But there was more than this. It was not only the married people and 
the children who gave Tom Pinch a welcome as he passed. No, no. 
Sparkling eyes and snowy breasts came hurriedly to many an upper case- 
ment as he clattered by, and gave him back his greeting: not stinted 
either, but seven fold, good measure. They were all merry. They 
laughed. And some of the wickedest among them even kissed their 
hands as Tom looked back. For who minded poor Mr. Pinch? There 
was no harm in him. 

And now the morning grew so fair, and all things were so wide awake 
and gay, that the sun seeming to say—Tom had no doubt he said—* I 
can’t stand it any longer: I must have a look” —streamed out in radiant 
majesty. The mist, too sh and gentle for such lusty company, fled off, 
as it swept away, the hills and mounds and 
istant pasture lands, teeming with placid sheep and noisy crows, 


. | came out as brigat as though they were unrolled bran new for the occa- 
The best of architects and land-surveyors kept a hurse, in whom the | 


sion. In compliment to which discovery, the brook stood stood stil! no 
longer, but ran briskly off to bear the tidings to the water-mill, three miles 
away. 

r. Pinch was jogging along, full of pleasant thoughts and cheerful 
saw, upon the path before him, going in the same 
direction vith himself, a traveller, on feot, who walked with a light, 
quick step, and sang as he went—for certain ina very loud voice, but 
not unmusically. He was a young fellow, of some hive or six-and-twenty 
perhaps, and was drest in such a free and fly-away fashion, that the long 
ends of his loose red neck-cloth were streaming out behind him quite as 
often as before ; and the bunch of bright winter-berries in the button- 
hole of his velveteen coat, was as visible to Mr. Pinch’s rearward ob- 
| servation, as if he had worn that garment wrong side foremost. He con- 

tinued to sing with so much energy that he did not hear the sound of 
wheels until it was close behind him ; when he turned a whimsical face 
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and very merry pair of blue eyes un Mr. Pinch, and checked himself ; landlord of the Dragon's being jolly? why, he couldn’t help it, if he 


d rectly. 


“ Why, Mark !”’ said Tom Pinch, stopping, “ who'd have thought of 


seeing you here? Well! this is surprising 7” 

Mark touched his hat, and said, with a very sudden decrease of viva- 
city, that he was going to Salisbury. 

“ And how spruce you are, too!”’ said Mc. Pinch, surveying him with 


| 


great pleasure. “ Really I didn't think you were half such a tight-made 


fellow, Mark!” 


“ Thankee, Mr. Pinch. Pretty well for that, I believe. It’s not my 


fault, you know. Wish regard to being spruce, sir, that’s where it is, you | 


see.”” And here he looked particularly gloomy. 

*« Where what is ?”” Mr. Pinch demanded. 

‘* Where the aggravation of it is. Any man may be in good spirits and 
temper when he is well drest. There ain't much credit in that. If i 
was very ragged and very jolly, then I should begin to feel I had gained 
a point, Mr. Pinch.” 

“ So you were singing just now, to bear up, as it were, against being 
well dressed, eh, Mark 7”’ said Pinch. 


“ Your conversation’s always equal to print, sir,”’ rejoined Mark with | 
Sate, ith . . | king now. That's gloomy. There might be credit to be gained there. 


a broad grin. ‘“ That was it.” 

“ Well!” cried Pinch, “you are the strangest yonng man, Mark, I 
ever knew in my life. [ always thought so, but now I am quite certain 
of it. I am going to Salisbury, too, Will you getin? I shall be very 
giad of your company.” 


tried.” 

“ Does Mrs. Lupin know you are going to leave her?” Mr. Pinch in- 
quited. ; 

“ { haven't broken it to her yet, sir, bat I must. I'm looking out this 
morning for something new and suitable,” he said, nodding toward the 
city. 

“ What kind of thing, now ?’’ Mr. Pinch demanded. 

‘I was thinkiag,”” Mark replied, “of something in the grave digging 
way.” 

“Good gracious, Mark |” cried Mr. Pinch. 

“I's a good, damp, wormy sort of business, sir,”’ said Mark, shaking 


| his head, argumentatively, ‘and there might be some credit in being 


jolly, with one’s mind in that pursuit, unless grave-diggers is usually 
given that way; which would be a drawback. ‘You don’t happen to 
know how this is, in general, do you, sir?” 


“ No,” said Mr. Pinch, “I don’t indeed. I never thought upon the 


| subject.” 


| must find his feelings rather worked upon, at times. 


The young fellow made his acknowledgments and accepted the offer ; | 


stepping into the carriage directly, and seating himself on the very edge 
of the seat with his body half out of it, to express his being there on suf- 
ferance, and by the politeness of Mr. Pinch. Asthey went along, the 
conversation proceeded after this manner. 

“« | more than half believed just now, seeing you so very smart,” said 
Pinch, “ that you must be going to be married, Mark.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 have thought of that too,” he replied. “ There might 
be some credit in being jolly with a wife, ‘pecially if the children had the 


measles and that, and was very fractious indeed. But I’ma most afraid | ; 
| was ruffled by every breath of air, ‘‘ why don’t you wear & waistcoat?” 


to try it. I don’t see my way clear,” 
“ You're not very fond of anybody, perhaps 1?” said Pinch. 
“* Not particular, sir, I think.” 


“ But the way would be, you know, Mark, according to your views of | 
| don’t want no warming. 
| it to? 


things,” said Mr. Pinch, “ to marry somebody you didn’t like, and who 
was very disagreeable.” 

“ So it would, sir, but that might be carrying out a principle a little 
too far, might’nt it 7” 

«« Perhaps it might,” said Mr. Pinch. 
gaily. 

“« Lord bless you, sir,”’ said Mark, ‘’ you don’t half know me, though. 
I don’t believe there ever was a man as could come out so strong under 
circumstances that would make other men miserable, as I could, if I 
could only getachance. But (can't get a chance. It’s my opinion, that 
nobody never will know half of what’s in me, unless something very un- 
expected turns up. And I don’t see any prospect of that. 
to leave the Dragon, sir.”’ 

*‘Geing to leave the Dragon !” cried Mr. Pinch, looking at him with 


great astonishment. ‘ Why, Mark, you take my breath away !”’ 


“ Yes, sir,” he rejoined, looking straignt before him and a long way 
off, as men do sometimes when they cogitate profoundly. ‘ What's the 


At which they both laughed 


use of my stopping at the Dragon? It an’t at all the place for me. | 


When I left London, (I’m a Kentish man, by birth though,) and took that | being filled with carts, horses, donkeys, baskets, wagons, garden-stuff, 


sitivation here, I quite made up my mind that it was the dullest little 


being jolly under such circumstances. But, Lord, there’s no dullness at 
the Dragon! Skittles, cricket, quoits, nine-pins, comic soags, choruses, 
company round the chimney corner every winter’s evening—any man 
could be jolly atthe Dragon. There's no credit in that !” 


able to confirm it by w 
cause of half this merriment, and set it going.” 

“« There may be something in that, too, sir,” answered Mark. 
that’s no consolation.” 


* But 


“ Well,” said Mr. Pinch, after a short silence, his usually subdued 


tone being even more subdued than ever. “ I can hardly think enough 
of what you tell me. Why, what will become of Mrs. Lupin, Mark 7” 
Mark looked more fixedly upon him, and further off still, as he an- 


swered that he didn’t suppose it would be much of an object to her.— | 
There were plenty of smart young fellows as would be glad of the place. | 


He knew a dozen himself. 

“‘ That’s probable enough,” said Mr. Pinch, “but I am not at all sure 
that Mrs. Lupin would be glad of them. Why, I always eupposed that 
Mrs. Lapin and you would make a match of it, Mark: and so did every 
one, as far as I know.” 

“TT never,” Mark replied in some confnsion, “ said nothing as was in 
a direct way courting: like to her, nor she to me, but I don’t know what I 
mightn’t do one of these odd times, and what she mightn’t say in answer. 
Well, sir, chat won't suit.” 

* Not to be landlord of the Dragon, Mark?" cried Mr. Pinch. 

‘No, sir, certainly not,” returned the other, withdrawing his gaze 
from the horizon, and looking at his fellow-traveller. ‘“ Why, that 
would be the ruin of a man like me. I go and sit down comfortably for 
life, and a0 man never finds me out. What would be the credit of the 


“In case ,of that not turning out as well as one could wish, you 
know,” said Mark, musing ogaip, ‘ there’sJother bu-inesses. Underta- 


A broker’s man in a pcor neighborhood wouldn’t be bad, perhaps. A 
jailer sees a deal of misery. A doctor's man is in the very midst of 
murder. A bailiff’s an’t a lively office, nat’rally. Even a tax-gatherer 
There's lots of 
trades, in which [ should have an opportunity, I think?” 

Mr. Pinch was so perfectly overwhelmed by these remarks that he 
could do nothing but oecasionally exchange a word or two on some in- 
different subject, and cast sidelong glances at the bright face of his odd 
friend, (who seemed quite unconscious of his observation,) until they 
reached a certain corner of the road, close upon the outskirts of the city, 
when Mark said he would jump down there, if he pleased. 

“ But bless my soul, Mark,” said Mr. Viach, who in the progress of 
his observation just then made the discovery that the bosom of his 
cumpanion’s shirt was as much exposed as if it were midsummer, and 


“What's the good of one, sir?’’ asked Mark. 
“Good of one?” said Mr. Pinch, ‘why, to keep your chest warm.” 
“ Lord love you, sir!’’ cried Mark, “ you don’t know me. My chest 
Even if it did, what would no waistcoat bring 
Inflammation of the lungs, perhaps. Well, there'd be some 
credit in being jolly, with an inflammatiou of the lungs.” 

As Mr. Pinch returned no other answer than such as was conveyed 


| in his drawing hia breath very hard, and opening his eyes very wide, and 


| careless, good-humo: 
| with a thoughtful fi 


T . Ps | 
m a going 





nodding his head very much, Mark thanked him for his ride,and without 
troubling him to stop, jumped lightly down. And away he fluttered, 
with his red neck-kerchief and open coat, down a cross lane: turning 
back from time to time to nod to Mr. Pinch, and looking one of the most 
, comical fellows in life. His late companion, 
pursued his way to Salisbury. 

Mr. Pinch had a shrewd notion that Salisbury was a very desperate 
sort of place; an exceeding wild and dissipated city ; and when Re ha 

put up the horse, and given the hostler to understand that he would look 


| in again in the course of an hour or two to see him take his corn, he se t 


forth on a stroll about the streets, with a vague and not unpleasant idea 
that they teemed with all kinds of mystery and bedevilment. To one of 
his quiet habits this little delusion was greatly assisted by the circumstance 
of its being market day, and the thoroughfares about the market-place 


meat, tripe, pies, poultry, and hucksters’ wares of every opposite descrip- 


out of-the-way corner in England, and that there would be some credit ia | tion and possible variety of character. ‘Then there were young farmers 


and o!d farmers, with smock frocks, brown great-coats, drab great-coats, 
red worsted comfortsrs, leather leggings, wonderful shaped hats, hunting 
whips, and rough sticks, standing about in groups, or talking noisily to- 
gether on the tavern ‘iteps, or paying and receiving huge amounts of greasy 
wealth, with the assistance of such bulky pocket-books that when they 


« But if common rupert be true for once, Mark, as I think it is, being | “°F? in their pocket it was apoplexy to get them out, and when they were 


at I know myself,” said Mr. Pinch, “ you are the | 


Also there were farmers’ wives 


out it was spasms to 
shaggy horses purged of al 


¢ get them in again. 
in beaver bonnets an 


red cloaks, ridin 


| earthly passions, who went soberly into all manner of places without de- 


siring to know why, and who, if required, would have stood stock still in 


| a china-shop, with a complete dinner-service at each hoof. Also, a great 





many dogs, who were strongly interested in the state of the market, and 
the bargains of their masters, and a great confusion of tongues, both brute 


| and human. 


Mr. Pinch regarded everything exposed for sale with great delight, and 
was particularly struck by the itinerant cutlery, which he considered of 
the very keenest kind, insomuch that he purchased a pocket knife with 
seven blades init, and notacut (as he afterwards found out) among 
them. When he had exhausted the market-place, and watched the farmers 
safe into the market dinner, he went back to look after the horse. Having 
seen him eat unto his heart’s content, he issued forth again, to wander 
round the town and regale himself with the shop windows : previously 
taking a long stare at the bank, and wondering in what direction under 
ground the caverns might be, where they kept the money ; and turning to 
look back at one or two young men who passed him, whom he knew to be 


| articled to solicitors in the own ; and whe had a sort of fearful interest in 
| hiseye, as jolly dogs who knew athing or two, and kept it up tre- 


mendously. 
But the shops. with all 


such large silver watches 


First of all, there were the aie he “to 
the treasures of the earth displayed therein, an 
hanging up in very ‘ae of glass, that if they were anything but first- 


rate goers, it certainly was not because the works could decently com- 
plain of want of room. In good sooth they were big enough, and perhaps, 
as the saying is, ugly enough, to be the moat correct of all mechanic per- 
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formers ; in Mr. Pinch’s eyes, however they were smaller than Geneva 
ware ; and when he saw one very bloated watch announced as a repeater, 
gifted with the uncowmon power of striking every quarter of an hour in- 
side the pocket of its happy owner, he almost wished that he were rich 
enough to buy it. ’ : 

But what were even gold and silver, precious stones and clock work, to 
the bookshops, whence a pleasant smell of paper freshly pressed came 
issuing forth, awakening instant recollections of some new grammar had 
atschool, long time ago, with “ Master Pinch, Grave House Academy,” 
inscribed in faultless writing on the fly-leaf! That whiff of Russia leather, 
too, andall those rows on rows of volumes, neatly ranged within—what 
happiness did they suggest! And in the window were the spick-and-span 
new works from London, with the title-pages, and sometimes even the 
first page of the first chapter, laid open : te.npting unwary men to begin 
to read the book, and then, in the impossibility of turning over, to rush 
blindly in, and buy it! Here, too, were the dainty frontispiece and trim 
vignette, pointing like handposts on the outskirts of great cities to the 
rich stock of incident hewn ; and store of books, with many a grave 
nortrait and time-honored name, whose matter he knew well, and would 
| given mines to have, in any form, upon the narrow shelf beside his 
bed at Mr. Pecksniff’s, What a heart-breaking shop it was ! 

There was another; not quite so bad at first, but still a trying shop ; 
where children’s books were sold, and where poor Robinson Crusoe 
stood alone in his mig’t, with dog and hatchet, goat-skin cap and fowl- 
ing-pieces : calmly surveying Philip Quarll and the host of imitators 
round him, and calling Mr. Pinch to witness that he, of all the crowd, im- 
pressed one solitary foot-print on the shore of boyish memory, whereof 
the tread of generations should not stir the lightest grain of sand. And 
there, too, were the Persian Tales, with flying chests, and students of 
enchanted books shut up for years in caverns; and there too was Abu- 
dah, the merchant, with the terrible little old woman hobbling out of 
the box in his bed-room: and there the mighty talisman—the rare Ara- 
bian Nights—with Cassim Baba, divided by four, like the ghost of a dread- 
ful sum, hanging up, all gory, in the robber’s cave. hich matchless 
wonders, coming fast on Mir Pinch’s mind, did so rub up and chafe that 
wonderful lamp within him, that when he turued his face toward the busy 
street, a crowd of phantoms waited on his pleasure, and he lived again, 
with new delight, the happy days before the Pecksniff era. 

He had less interest now in the chemists’ shops, with their great 


glowing bottles (with smaller repositories of brightness in their way | 


stoppers; and in their + gee om compromises between medicine and per- 
fumery, in the shape of toothsome lozenges and virgin honey. Neither 
had he the least cone (but he never had much) for the tailors’, where 
the newest metropolitan waistcoat patterns were hanging up, which by 
some strange transformation always looked amazing there, and never ap- 


peared at all like the same thing anywhere else. But he — to read | 


the playbill at the theatre, and surveyed the doorway with a kind of awe, 
which was not diminished when a sallow gentleman with long dark hair 
came out, and told a boy to run home to his lodgings and bring down his 
broad-sword. Mr. Pinch stood rooted to the spot on hearing this, and 


might have stood there until dark, but that the elg catheral bell began to | 


ring for vesper service, on which he tore himself away. 
ow, the orgenist’s assistant was a friend of Mr. Pinch’s, which was a 
good thing, for he too was very quiet, gentle soul, and had been like Tom, 


a kind of old-fashioned boy at school, though well-liked by the noisy fel- | 


lows too. As good luck would have it (Tom always said he had great 
good luck) the assistant chanced the very afternoon to be on duty by him- 
self, with no one in the dusty ‘organ-loft but Tom: so while he played, 


! 
! 
| 





| 





Tom helped him with the stops; and finally, the service being just over, | 
Tom took the organ himself. It was then turning dark, and the yellow | 


that streamed in through the ancient windews in the choir was mingled 
with a murky red. As the grand tones resounded through the church, 
they seemed, to Tom, to find an echo in the depth of every ancient tomb, 
no less than in the deep mystery of his own heart. Great thoughts and 
— came crowding on his mind as the rich music rolled upon the air, 


and yet among them—something more aig and solemn in their purpose, | 


but the same—were all the images of that day, down to its very lightest 
recollection of childhood. The feeling that the sounds awakened, in the 
moment of their existence, seemed to include his whole life and being; 
and as the surrounding realities of stone and wood and glass grew dim- 


mer in the darkness, these visions grew so much the brighter that Tom | 


might have forgotten the new pupil and the expectant master, and have 
sat there pouring out his grateful heart till midnight, but for a very 
— old verger insisting on locking up the cathedral forthwith. So he 
took leave of his friend, with many thanks, groped his way out, as well as 
- could, into the new lamp-lighted streets, and hurried off to get his 
inner. 
All the farmers being by this time jogging homewards, there was no- 


body in the sanded parlor of the tavern where he had left the horse ; so | 


he had his little table drawn out close before the fire, and fell to werk 
upon a well cooked steak and smoking hot potatoes, with a strong appre- 
ciation of their excellence, and avery keen sense of enjoyment. Beside 
him, too, there stood a jug of most stupendous Wiltshire beer ; and the 
effect of the whole was so transcendant, that he was obliged every now 
and then to lay down his knife and fork, rub his hands, and think about 
it. By the time the cheese and celery came, Mr. Pinch had taken a 
book out of his pocket, andgould afford to trifle with the viands ; now 
eating a little, and drinkin little, now reading a little, and now stop- 
ping to wonder what sort of a young man the new pupil would turn out 


to be. Hehad passed from his latter theme and was deep in his book | 
again, when the door opened, and another guest came in, bringing with | 


him such a quantity of cold air, that he positively seemed at first to put 
* the fire out. 
Very hard frost to-night, sir,” said the new-comer, courteously acknow- 


ledging Mr. Pinch’s withdrawal of the little table, that he might have | 


place. “ Don’t disturb yourself, I beg.” , 
Though he said this with a vast amount of consideration for Mr. Pinch’s 
5 


centre of the hearth, notwithstanding ; and sat down in front of the fire, 
with a foot on each hob. 
“ My feet are quite numbed. Ah! Bitter cold to be sure.” 


! 
| 





“ You have been in the air some considerable time, I dare say?” said 
Mr. Pinch. : 

“All day. Outside a coach too.” 

“ That accounts for his making the room so cold,” thought Mr. Pinch. 
“Poor fellow! How thoroughly chilled he must be !”" 

The stranger became thoughtful, likewise, and sat for five or ten min- 
utes looking at the fire in silence. Atlength he rose and divested himself 
ef his shawl and great-coat, which (far different from Mr. Pinch’s) was 
a very warm and thick one; but he was not a whit more conversational 
out of his great-coat than in it, for he sat down again in the same place 
and attitude, and leaning back in his chair, began to bite his nails. He 
was young—one-and-twenty, perhaps—and handsome ; with a keen dark 
eye, and a quickness of look and manner which made Tom sensible of a 

reat contrast in his own bearing, and caused him to feel even more shy 
than usual. 

There was a clock in the room, which the stranger often turned to look 
at. Tom made frequent reference to it also: partly from a nervous 
sympathy with his taciturn companion; and partly because the new 
pupil was to inquire for him at half after six, and the hands were getting 
on towards that hour. Whenever the stranger caught him loeking at this 
clock, a kind ef confusion came upon Tom as if he had been found out 
in something; and it was a perception of his uneasiness which caused 
the younger man to say, perhaps, with a smile : 

“ We both appear to be rather pa:ticular about the time. The fact is, 
I have an engagement to meet a gentleman here.” 

“So have I,” said Mr. Pinch. 

“ At half past six,” said the stranger. 

“ At half past six,” said Tom in the very same breath ; whereupon the 
other looked at him with some surprise. 

“The young gentleman, I expect,” remarked Tom, timidly, “ was to 
inquire at that time for a person of the name of Pinch. 

“ Dear me!” cried the other, jum ing up. “And I have been a 
the fire fron: you all this while! 1 had no idea you were Mr. Pinch.— 
How do you do? Oh, do draw nearer, pray.” 

“ Thank you,” said Tom, “thank you. [am not at all cold; and you 
are; and we have a cold ride before us. Well, if you wish it, L will. I 
—I am very glad,” said Tom, smiling with an embarrassed frankness 

culiarly his, and which was o- ety a confession of his own imper- 
ections, and an appeal to the kindness of the person he addressed, as if 
he had drawn one up in simple language and committed it to paper: “I 
am very glad indeed that you turn out to be the party I expected. I was 
thinking, but a minute ago, that I could wish him to be like you.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,’ returned Martin, shaking hands with him 
again; “for I assure you, I thought there was no such luck as Mr. Pinch’s 
turning out like yeu.” ’ 

“No, really!”’ said Tom, with great pleasnre. “Are you serious ?”’ 

“Upon my word | am,” replied his new acquaintance. “You and I 
will get on excellently well, 1 know; which is no small relief to me to 
feel, for to tell you the truth, [am not at all the sort of fellow who could 

et on with everybody, and that’s the point on which I had the greatest 

oubts. But they’re quite relieved now. Do me the favor to ring the 
bell, will you ?” 

Mr. Pinch rose, and complied with great alacrity—the handle bung just 
over Martin’s head, as he warmed himself—and listened with a smiling 
face to what his friend went on to say. It was: - 

“If you like punch, you’ll allow me to order a glass a-picce, as hot as 
it can ee made, that we may usher in our friendship in a becoming man- 
ner. To let youinto a secret, Mr. Pinch, I never was so much in want of 
something warm and cheering in my life; but 1 did’nt like to run the 
chance of being found drinking it, without knowing what kind of person 
you were ; for first impressions, you know, often go a long way and last 
a long time.’’ 

Mr. Pinch assented, and the punch was ordered. In due course it 
came : hot and strong. After drinking to each ether in the steaming mix- 
ture, they became quite confidential. 

“I’m a sort of relation of Pecksniff’s, you know,” said the young man. 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Pinch. 

“Yes, My grandfather is his cousin, so he’s kith and kin to me, some- 
how, if you can make that out. J can’t.” j 

“Then Martin is your Christian name ?’’ said Mr. Pinch, thoughtfully, 
“Oh!” + 

“ Of course it is,” returned his friend: *‘I wish it was my surname, 
for my own is not a very pretty one, and it takes a long time to sign.— 
Chuzzlewit is my name.’ 

“ Dear me!” eried Mr. Pinch with an involuntary start. 

“ You're not surprised at my having two names, suppose 7 * returned 
the other, setting his glass to his lips. ‘‘ Most people have.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Pinch, “not at all. Oh dear no! Well!” And 
then remembering that Mr. Peckeniff had privately cautioned him to say 
nothing in reference to the old gentleman of the same name who had 
lodged at the Dragon, but to reserve all mention of that person for him, 
he tad no better means of hiding his confusion, than by raising his glass 
to his mouth. They looked at each other out of their respective tumblers 
for a few seconds, and then put them down empty. — ie 

“T told them in the stable wp be ready for us ten minutes ago,” said Mr. 
Pinch, glancing at the clock again. “Shall we go?” 

“If you please,” returned the other. ; ‘ 

“ Would you like to drive?” said Mr. Pinch; his whole face beaming 
with a consciousness of the splendor of his offer. “ You shall, if you 
wish.” : 

“ Why, that depends, Mr. Pinch,” said Martin, laughing, “upon what 
sort of tse youhave. Because, if he ie 1 bad one, I would rather keep 


| my hands warm by holding them comfortably in my great coat 


pockets.” . ; ¥ é 
He appeared to think this such a good joke, that Mr. Pinch was sure it 
must be a capital one. Accordingly, he laughed too, and was fully per- 


| suaded that he enjoyed it very much. Then he settled his bill, and Mr. 
comfort, he dragged one of the great leather-bottomed chairs to the very | fo 


Chuzzlewit paid for the punch ; and having wrapped themselves up to 
the extebt of their respective means, they went out tegether to the front 
door, where Mr. Pecksniff’s property stopped the way. a 

“] won’t drive, thank you, Mr. Pinch,” said Martin, getting into the 
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sister's place. “ By the bye, there’s a box of mine. Can we manage to 
take it 7” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Tom. “ Put it in, Dick, anywhere |” 

It was not precisely of that convenient size which would admit of its 
being squeezed into any odd corner, but Dick the hostler got it in some- 
how, and Mr. Chuzzlewit helped him. It was all on Mr. Pinch’s side, 
and Mr. Chuzzlewit said he was very much afraid it would enc umber 
him; to which Tom said, * Not at all;’’ though it forced him into such 
an awkward position, that he had much ado to see anything but his own 
knees. But it is an ill wind that blows nobedy any good; and the wis- 
dom of the saying was verified in this instance; for the cold air came 
from Mr. Pinch’s side of the carriage, and by interposing a perfect wall of 
box and man between it and the new pupil, he shielded that yeung gen- 
Ueman effectually: which was a great comfort. 

It was a clear evening, with a bright moon. The whole landscape was 
silvered by its light and by the hoar-frost; and everything looked exqui- 
sitely beautiful. At first, the great serenity and peace through which 
they travelled, disposed them both to silence; but in a very no time 
the punch within them and the healthful air without, made them loqua- 
cious, and they talked incessantly. When they were half-way home, and 
stopped to give the horse some water, Martin (who was very generous 
with his money) ordered another glass ot pe: which they drank be- 
tween them, and v’hich had not the effect of making them less conversa- 
tional than before. Their principal topic of discourse was naturally Mr. 
Pecksniff and his family; of whom, and ef the great obligations they 
had heaped upon him, Tom Pinch, with the tears standing in his eyes 
drew such a picture, as would have inclined any one of common feeling 
almost to revere them; and of which Mr. Peeksniff had not the slightest 
foresight or preconceived idea, or he certainly (being very humble) would 
not have seut Tom Pinch to bring the new pupil home. 

In this way they went on, and on, and on—in the language of the story-' 
books—until at last the village lights appeared before them, and the 
church — cast a long reflection on the grave-yard grass: as if it were 
a dial (alas the truest in the world!) marking, whatever light shone out 
of Heaven, the flight of days and weeks and years, by some new shadow 
on that solemn ground. 

“ A pretty church!” said Martin, observing that his companion slack- 
ened the slack pace of his horse, as they approached. 

“Is it not!’ cried Tom, with great Pride. “ There’s the sweetest lit- 
tle organ there you ever heard. Fplay it for them.” 

“ Indeed 1’ said Martin. “Itis hardly worth the trouble, I should 
think, What do you et fer that, now ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Tom. 

“ Well,” returned his friend, “ you are a very strange fellow!” 

To which remark there succeeded a brief silence. 

** When I say nothing,’ observed Mr. Pinch, cheerfully, “ I am wrong, 
and don’t say what I mean, because I get a great deal of pleasure from 
it, and the means of passing some of the happiest hours I mi It led 
to something else the other day ; but you will not care to bear about that, 


py 
: Oh, vet What?” 


“ Oh, yes, I shall. 

“Tt led to my seeing,’ said Tom, in a lower voice, “ one of the love- 
liest and most beautiful faces you can possibly picture to yourself.” 

* And yet I am able to picture a beautiful one,” said his Giend, thought- 
fully, “‘ or should be, if | have any memory.” 

“She came,” said Tom, laying his hand upon the other’s arm, “ for 
the first time, very early in the morning, when it was hardly light; and 
when I saw her, over my shoulder, standing just within the porch, I tum- 
ed quite cold, almost believing her to be a spirit. A moment’s reflection 
got the better of that of course, and fortunately it came to my relief so soon, 
that I didn’t leave off playing.” 

“ Why fortunate ?” 

“Why! Because she stood there, listening. I had my spectacles on, 
and saw her through the chinks in the curtains as plainly as I see you; 
and she was beautiful. After a while she glided off, and 1 continued to 
play until she was out of hearing.” 

* Why did you do that !” 

* Don tyou see 1’ responded Tom. 
hadn’t seen her; and might return.” 

® And did she ?” 

“ Certainly she did. Next morning, and next evening too; but always 
when there were no people about, and alwaysalone. I rose earlier and 
sat there later, that when she came, she might find the church door open, 
and the ergan playing, ard might not be disappointed. She strolled that 
way for some Same, and always staid to listen. But she is gone now, and 
of all unlikely things in this wide world, it is perhaps the most improba- 
ble that ! shall ever look upon her face again.” 

* You don’t know anything more about her?” 

o No.’’ 

“ And you never followed her, when she went away ?” 

“ Why should I distress her by doing that!” said Tom Pinch. “ Is 
it likely that she wanted my company? She came to hear the ergan, 
not to see me; and would you have had me scare her from a place she 
seemed te grow quite fond of! Now, heaven bless her!” cried Tom, 
“to have given herbuta minute’s pleasure every day, I would have 
gone ov playing the organ at those times until I was an old man; quite 
contented if she semetines thought of a peor fellow like me, as a part 
of the music ; and more than re compensed if she ever mixed me up with 
anything she liked as well as she liked that!” 

‘he new pupil was clearly very much amazed by Mr. Pinch’s weak- 
ness, and her probably have told him so, and given bim some geod 
advice, but for their opportune urrival at Mr. Pecksniff’s door : the front 
door this time, on aeceunt of the occasion being one of ceremony and 
re The same man was in waiting for the horse who we fon 
adjured by Mr. Pinch in the morning not to yield to his rabid desire to 
start ; 4 after delivering the animal into his charge, and beseechiv 
Mr. Chuzzlewit in a whisper never to reveal a sytlabie of what he had 
just told him in the fuluess of his heart, Tom led the pupil in fer instant 
presentntion. 

Mr. Pecksniff had clearly not expected them for hours to come : for he 
was surrounded by open boeks, and wa3 glancing from volume to vol- 


“ Because she might suppose I 


| 
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ume, with a black lead pencil in his mouth, and a pair of compasses in 
his hand, at a vast number of mathematical diagrams, of such extraordi- 
nary shapes, that they looked like designs for fireworks. Neither had 
Miss Charity expected them, for she was busied,with a capacious wicker 
basket before her, in making impracticable nightcaps for the poor.— 
Neither had Miss Mercy expected them, for she was sitting on her steol, 


tying on the—oh good gracious'!—the petticoat of a large doll that she 


| made it more confusing : 


was dressing for a neighbor's child: really, quite a grown-up doll, which 
and had its little bonnet dangling by the ribbon 


| from one of her fair curls, to which she had fastened it, lest it should be 


| lost, or sat upon. 


ready ! 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, to conceive a 
family so thoroughly taken by surprise, as the Pecksniffs were on this 
occasion. 

“ Bless my life!” said Mr. Pecksniff looking up, and gradually ex- 
changing his abstracted face for one of joyful recognition. “ Here al- 
Martin, my dear boy, I am delighted to welcome you to my poor 


| house!” 





With this kind greeting, Mr. Pecksniff fairly took him to his arms, and 
yatted him several times upon the back with his right hand the while, as 

if to express that his feelings during the embrace were too much for ut- 
terance. 

“ But here,” said he, recovering, “are my daughters, Martin; my two 
only children, who (if you ever saw them) you have not beheld—ah, 
these sad family divisions!—since you were infants together. Nay, my 
dears, why blush at being detected in your every-day pursuits? We had 
prepared to give you the reception of a visitor, Martin, in our little room 
of state,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling, “but I like this better—I like this 
better ?”’ 

Oh blessed star of Innocence, wherever you may be, how did you glit- 
ter in your home of ether, when the two Miss Pecksniffs put forth each 
her lily hand, and gave the same, with mantling cheeks, to Martin! Hew 
did you twinkle, as if fluttering with sympathy, when Mercy, reminded of 
the Loonet in her hair, hid her fair face and turned her head aside: the 
while her gentle sister plucked it out and smote her, with a sister’s soft 


| reproof, upon her buxom shoulder! 


“ And how,” said Mr. Pecksniff, turning round after the contemplation 
of these passages, and taking Mr. Pinch in a friendly manner by the el- 
bow, “ how has our friend here, used you, Martin ?”’ 

“Very well indeed, sir. We are on the best terms, I assure you.” 

“Old Tom Pinch!” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking on him with affection- 
atesadness “Ah! It seems but yesterday that Thomas was a boy, fresh 
from a scholastic course. Years have passed, I think; since Thomas 
Pinch and I first walked the world aaeler tf 

Mr. Pinch could say nothing. He was toomuch moved. But he press- 
ed his master’s hand, and tried to thank him. 

“And Thomas Pinch and I,” said Mr. Pecksniff, in a deeper voice, 


| “will walk it yet, in mutual faithfulness and friendship! And if it comes 


to pass that either of us should be run over, in any of those busy cros- 
sings which divide the streets of life, the other will convey him to the hos- 
pital in Hope, and sit beside his bed in Bounty !” 

“Well, well, well,” he added in a happier tone, as he shook Mr. 
Punch’s elbow, hard. “ No more of this! Martin, my dear friend, that you 
may be at home within these walls, let me show you how we live, and 
where. Come !” 

With that he took up a lighted candle, and, attended by his young rela- 
tive, prepared to leave the room. At the door, he stopped. 

* You'll bear us company, ‘l'om Pinch?” 

Ay, cheerfully, though it had been to death ,would Tom have followed 
him: glad to lay down his life for such a man! 

“This,” said Mr. Pecksniff, opening the door of an opposite parlor, 
‘tis the little room of state, I mentioned to you. My girls have pride in 
it, Martin! This,’ opening another door, “is the little chamber in which 
my works (slight things at best) have been concocted. Portrait of my- 


| self by Spiller. Bust by Spoker. ‘The latter is considered a good like- 


ness. I seem to recognize something about the left-hand corner of the 
nose, myself.” 

Martin thought it was very like, but scarcely intellectual enough 
Pecksniff observed that the same fault had been found with it before. 
was remarkable it should have struck his young relation too. 


Mr. 
It 
He was 


giad to see he had an eye for art. 


| have not yet published. 


“ Various books you observe,” said Mr. Pecksniff, waving his hand to- 
ward the wall, “ connected with our pursuit. I have scribbled myself, but 
Be careful how you come up stairs. This” 


| opening another door, “is my chamber. I read here when the family 


| is short. 


suppose I have retired to rest. Sometimes I 4 my my health, rather 
more than I can quite justify myself, by doing so ; but art is leng and time 
Every facility )ou see for jotting down the crude notions even 


here. 


These latter words were explained by his pointing to a round small ta- 


| ble, on which were a lamp, divers sheets ef paper, a piece of India rub- 


ber, and a case of instruments: all put ready, in case an architectural idea 


| should come inte Mr. Picksniff’s head in the night; in which event he 


| Very neat. 


| that I may one 


would intantly leap out of bed and, fix it for ever. 

Mr. Picksniff opened another door on the same floor, and shut it again, 
all at once, as if it werea Blue Chamber. But before he had well done 
so, he looked smilingly around, and said, “ Why not?”’ 

Martin coulda’tsay why not, because he ¢ t know, anything at all 
about it. So Mr. Pickswiff answered simself, by throwing open thc door, 
and saying: 

“My daughters’room. A poor first-floor to us, but a bower to them. 

: Very plain. Plants you observe; hyacinths ; books again ; 
birds.” These bode by the by, comprised in all one staggering old spar- 
rew without a tail, which had been borrowed expressly from the jechen. 
“Such trifles as girls love are here. Nothing more. Those who seek 
heartless splendor, would seek here in vain.” 

With that he led them tothe floor above. 

“ This,” said Mr. Pecksniff, throwing wide the door of the memorable 
two-pair frent; “ is a room where some talent has been developed, I be- 
lieve. This is a room in which an idea for a steeple occurred to me, 
day give to the world. We work here, my dear Mar 
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tin. Some architects have been bread in this room—a few, I think, Mr. 
Pinch?” 

Tom fully assented ; aud what is more, fully believed it. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Peckguiff, pat the candle rapidly from roll to 
roll of paper, “ some traces x doings here. Salisbury Cathedral from 
thenorth. From the south. om the east. From the west. From the 
south-east. From the nor’-west. A bridge. Analms house. A jail. 
A church. A powder magazine. A wine cellar. A portico. A sum- 
mer-house. An ice-house. Plans, elevations, sections, every kind of 
thing. And this,” he added, having by this time reached another large 
chamber on the same story with four little beds in it, “ this is your room, 
of which Mr. Pinch here, is the quiet sharer. A southern aspect ; a charm- 
ing prospect; Mr. Pinch’s little library, you perceive ; everything agree- 
able and appropriate. If there is any additional comfort you would de- 
sire to have here at any time, pray mention it. Even to strangers—far 
less to you, my dear Martin—there is no restriction on that point. 

It was undoubtly true, and it may be stated in corroborotion of Mr. 
Pecksniff, that any pupil had the most liberal permission to mention any- 
thing in this way that suggested itself to his fancy. Some young gentle- 
men had gone on mentioning the very same thing“for five years without 
ever being stepped. . 

“ The domestic assistants,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “sleep above 3 and that 
is all.” After which, and listening complacently as he went, to the er- 
comiums passed by his young friend on the arrangements generally, he 
led the way to the parlor again. 

Here a great change had taken place; for festive preparations on a 
rather extensive scale were already] completed, and the two Miss Peck- 
sniffs were awaiting their return with hospitable looks. There were two 
bottles of currant wine—white and red; a dish of sandwiches (very lon 
and very slim ;) another of apples; another of captains’ biscuits (whic 
are always a moist and jovial sort of viand ;) a plate of oranges cut up 
small and gritty ; with powdered sugar, and a highly geological home- 
made cake. The magnitude of these preparations quite took away Tom 
Pinch’s breath: for though the new pupils were usually let down sofily, 
as one may say, particularly in the wine department, which had so many 
stages of declension, that sometimes a young gentleman was a whole 
fortnight in getting to the pump; still this was a banquet : a sort of Lord 
Mayor's feast in private lite: a something to think of, and hold on by, 
afterward. 

To this entertainment, which, apart from its own intrinsic merits, had 
the additional choice any! that it was in strict keeping with the night, 
being both light and cool, Mr. Pecksniff besought the company to do full 
justice. 

“ Martin,” he said, “ will seat himself between you two, my dears, and 
Mr. Pinch will come by me. Let us drink to our new inmate, and may 
we be happy together! Martin, my dear friend, my love te you! Mr. 
Pinch, if yeu spare the bottle we shall quarrel.”’ 

And trying (in his regard fur the feelings of the rest) to look as if the 
wine were not acid and didn’t make him wink, Mr. Pecksniff did honor to 
his own toast. 

“ This,” he said, in allusion to the party, not the wine, “is a mingling 
that repays one for much disappointment and vexation. Let us be 
merry.’ Here he took a captain's biscuit. “It is a poor heart that 
never rejoices, and our hearts are not poor? No!” 

With such stimulants to merriment did he beguile the time, and do the 
honors of the table; while Mr. Pinch, perhaps to assure himself that 
what he saw and heard was holiday reality, and not a charming dream, 
ate of everything, and in particular disposed of thes lim sandwiches to a 
surprising extent. Nor was he stinted in his draughts of wine; but on 
the contrary, remembering Mr. Pecksniff’s speech, attacked the bottle 
with such vigor, that every time he filled his glass anew, Miss Charity, 
despite her amiable resolves, could not repress a fixed and stony glare, 
as if her eyes had rested on a ghost, Mr. Pecksniff also became thought- 
ful at those moments, not to say dejected: but, as he knew the vintage, 
it is very likely he may have been speculating on the probable condition 
of Mr. Pineh apon the morrow, and discussing within himself the best 
remedies for colic. 

Martin and the young ladies were excellent friends already, and com- 
pared recollections of their childish days, to their mutual liveliness and 
entertainment. Miss Mercy laughed immensely at everything that was 
said; ard sometimes, after glancing at the happy face of Mr. Pinch, was 
seized with such fits of mirth as broight her to the very confines of 
hysterics. But, for these bursts of gaiety, ber sister, in her better sense, 
reproved her; observing, in an angry whisper, that it was far from bein 
a theme for jest; and that she had no patience with the creature ; thongs 
it generally ended in her laughing too—but much more moderately—and 
saying, that indeed it was a little too ridiculous and intolerable to be 
serious about. 

At length it became high time to remember the first clause of that great 
discovery made by the ancient philosopher, for securing health, riehes, 
and wisdom; the infallibility of which hes been for generations verified 
by the enormous fortunes, constantly amassed by chimney-sweepers and 
other a who get up early and go to bed betimes. The young ladies 
accordingly rose, and having taken leave of Mr. Chuzzlewit with much 
sweetness, and of their father with much duty, and of Mr. Pinch with 
much condescension, retired to their bower. Mr. Pecksniff insisted on 
accompanying his young friend upstairs, for personal superintendence of 
his comforts; and taking him by the arm, conducted him once more to his 
bedroom, followed by Mr. Pinch, who bore the light. 

“Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, seating himself with folded arms on one of 
the spare-beds. “I don’t see any snuffers in that candlestick. Will you 
oblige me by going down, and asking for a pair?” i 

Mr. Pinch, only too happy to be useful, well off directly. 

“You will excuse Thomas Pinch'’s want of polish, Martin,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, with a smile of patronage and pity, as soon as he had left the 
room. “ He means well.’ 

“ He is a very good fellow, sir.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “Yes. Thomas Pinch means well.— 
a . very grateful. I have never regretted having befriended Thomas 

inch.” 
‘IT should think you never would, sir.” * 


| checked. Worthy soul! 


srutininenemmnsemtiebnipiaaies 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “No; I hope not. Poor fellow, he is al- 
ways disposed to do his best; but he is not gifted, You will make him 
useful to you, Martin, if you please. If Thomas has a fault, it is that 
he is sometimes a little apt to forget his position. But that is soon 


L fou will find him easy to manage. Good 
night.” 


“ Good night, sir.” 

By this time Mr. Pinch bad returned with the snuffers. 

“And good night to you, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff. “And sound 
sleep to you both. Bless you! Bless you!” 

Invoking this benediction on the heads of his young friends with great 
fervor, he withdrew to his own room; while they, being tired, soon fell 
asleep. If Martin dreamed at all, some clue to the matter of his visions 
may possibly be gathered from the after-pages of this history. Those of 
Thomas Pinch were all of holidays, church-organs, and seraphic Peck- 


| sniffs. It was some time before Mr. Peckeniff, dreamed at all, or even 


sought his pillow, as he sat for full two hours before the fire in his own 
chamber, looking at the coals and thinking deeply. But he, too, slept 
and dreamed at last. Thus in the quiet hours of the night, one house 
shuts in as many incoherent and incongruous fancies as a madman’s 
head. [To BE CONTINUED.] 
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BLANCHE HERIOT. 
A LEGEND OF OLD CHERTSEY CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
Rise, ry oe on your foliage, and be seene 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and greene, 
And sweet as Flora.—HErrick. 
HOW MAY-DAY WAS KEPT FOUR CENTURIES AGO, 

Chertsey may be said to have outlived its antiquity. There are 
few records left of its former importance ; and its once noble monas-. 
tery has bequeathed little more to shew us that it ever existed, than 
the detached tesselle, which the ploughshare from time to time 
throws up. The only perfect memorial of its bygone power is the 
old bell which still hangs on the steeple of the church—whose sound 
still quivers and vibrates throughout the same tower, which the good 
Abbot Rutherwick, amongst his other beneficent deeds, erected in 
the twelfth century. 

No one knows how that ancient bell came to Chertsey, or whence 
was its origin. It is very very old, and its motto and quaint Saxon 


| letters ante its antiquity. It probably swung, and clanged, and 








| echoed 


rom the turrets of the monastery centuries before the honest 
Abbot’s time—it might have assisted to chime for his birth, and it 
ushered him to the grave, in company with the other prelates who 
went before or succeeded him. The kingdom changed its rulers : 
usurpers rose and fell: war \ollowed inaction, and peace transplant- 
ed war, yet still the old bell kept on its ayy does and ran 
for the conqueror as bravely and lustily as it had before welcome 
the vanquished. Its morning sound roused the hind from slumber to 
his deily toil; and at evening it pealed out the solemn curfew, which 
carried its voice of rest far over the broad expanse of wooded hill 
and rich pasture that then surrounded the monastery. 

It was May-day, and the May of England in the olden time— 
such a fair season as awakened the numbers of our early poets, and 


| produced those bland and honest verses in honor ef the “ sote 


monthe,” with which, in the joyousness of their hearts, they wel- 
comed the coming of epring’s fairest handmaiden. Nor was this 
homely feeling of rural glee confined to the poets alone, for all the 
land partook of it. And when they saw the blorsoms and buds burs- 
ting from their winter shelter, and breaking forth into life and vitali- 
ty, their own uneffected hearts inspired the feeling from the wild 
flrwers, and they felt the influence of May, and rejoiced at her 
coming, with the same outpouring of breathing gratitude and homage 
that the flowers evinced by their sweet odors. 

The first green blush of spring was beginning to spread over the 
branches of the goodly trees, that encompassed a large smooth pas. 
ture in the immediate vicinity of the abbey, where we would lay the 
opening scene of our legend. Here and there, the hawthorn, and a 
few early shrubs, had pushed forth their full summer leaf; but the 
greater part of the green. wood owed its — verdant tint to the 
half.expanded buds, which awaited, as if timidly, the more cherish- 
ing heat of summer to bring them to — Natheless, the indi- 
cations of approaching foliage were every where apparent, and the 
heavy blossoms of the fruit trees added in no small degree to the pro- 
mise of a luxuriant and early season, which the rest of the vegeta. 
ble world held forth ; and showered down their petals, studding the 
green turf with their delicate leaflets, in company with the gentle 
daisies that peeped out from the grass to kiss the sunbeams. 

A merry company had ascembled on this pasture to join in the 
May.day gambols; and the village (for Chertsey was a village then) 
appeared to have turned out its entire population to “don obser- 
vance” to the festival. The shrill garrulity of age mingled with the 
light intonations of youth, and the full voice of manhood with the 
joyous silvery laugh of woman. Some were dancing in noisy glee 
around the tall shaft, which, decorated with field flowers, formed the 
maypole; and others, more intent upon personal embellishments, 
were trimming light wreaths of cowsl ps, to add to the attractions of 
their own rustic toilets. Varions groups of happy laughing individuals 
were scattered about the enclosure, watching the sports of their com- 
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panions; amidst whom, the sober forms of a few monks from the | 
abbey, whose oriel commanded a view of the entire scene, were | 
gravely walking about, bestowing an occasional “ benedicite” in re- | 
ply to a passing salute ; or anon easting a glance, that still savored 
of this world, upon any rosy girl who chanced to cross their path. 

Nor were the chief performers in the celebration absent. The ale- 
wife of ** De Rose Hostelrie” had placed sundry benches in front of 
her dwelling, around which was collected a goodly crew of masks 
and mummers, who were indulging in countless potations of good ale | 
and hippocras, in the intervals of their performances round the may- 
shaft. The Jester presided over the entertainment; and, perched 
upon the back of a rude chair, with his red and ycliow shoes upon 
the seat, was controlling, with his grotesqucly-carved marotte, such 
outbreaks of misrule as a fl»w of good spirits tempted the others to | 
give way to; Master Snap, the dragon, in his wicker envelope, was 
relating a sly jest to the Hobby-horse; Friar Tuck was flirting with 
Maid Marian; the Minstrel, with his pipe and tabor, was, in a sub 
dued manner, and with an occasional glance of contempt at the vil- | 
lage orchwstra then performing, endeavoring to accompany Little | 
John in his attempt to rehearse a species of ode which was meant for | 
the edification of their audience, when the mumming-ring was again | 
formed; and Robin Hood was tipping with elder-wood whistles a 
sheaf of reed arrows that lay on a rough settle at his side. All was 
innocent mirth and hilarity, for increased education and refinement 
had not ruined the simplicity of the May revellers, nor spoilt their 
taste for harmless merrymaking. 

But although this scene of rustic gaiety was passing in an almost 
unheeded spot of the island, yet was it a sad time for England gene. 
rally, for the date of our chronicle is the year 1471—the period of | 
the hottest conflicts between the Roses of York and Lancaster. The 
want of newspapers, or circulated official accounts of the various 
changes as they occurred, compelled those not actually engaged in 
the strife, to depend upon the stories of the wandering chapman, or 
the rumors of the occasional traveller for information, as to what 
course the affairs of the kingdom were taking ; and even in the pre- 
sent instance, the tidings of the bloody contest at Barnet, although | 
three weeks had elapsed since the engagement, were imperfectly un- 
derstood by the majority of the people. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the villagers were careless as to the subsequent issue 
of the dispute, or that they felt no interest in the fortunes of the two 
parties. On the contrary, the least information was eagerly sought 
after, and a small red or ,white rose predominating in their rustic | 
finery plainly betokened the cause which the wearer espoused, and 
silently epoke the sentiments of the individual, when open language 
would have been dangerous. 

“ Hast heard any news from the other side of London, reverend 
father ?” asked a sober looking personage, of a monk who was pass. 
ing at the instant. 

“A worthy friar arrived at the monastery, from Hampshire, but | 
yestere’en, Master Wo dley, and brought us tidings of Queen Mar. 
garet,” replied the monk. * She has left the sanctuary at Beaulieu | 
and marched with some newly.collected troops, towards Gloucester- 
shire. It was reported that the Duke of S merset and Sir Thomas | 
Fulford had formed the army during her retirement, and that they | 
expected hourly additions to their force.’’ 

“* May victory on the rightfal side speedily end this fearfal strug- 
gle,” said Master Woodley. 

“ Amen,” fervently rejoined the monk ; and then, as if anxious to 
avoid further conversation on the subject, he added abruptly, “ The 
villagers are slow to recommence their pastime—do they wait for 
anything ?” 

“« They have chosen our fair beauty, B!anche Heriot, for their Queen 
of the May,” replied a young man who now joined the party, ‘‘ and | 
her majesty not finding a consort to her mind, has not appeared to- | 
day. would gage my new jerkin against the Fuol’s hood, that her 
thoughts are more with Margaret's army than our band of mummers. 
What say’st thou, huly father ?” 

* The thoughts of Mistress Heriot are known but to herself or her 
confessor,” returned the monk calmly. And, murmuring a pax volis- 
cum, he bent his steps towards the Abbey. 

“You have done wrong, Herrick, to question that good man so ab. | 
ruptly,” said Master Woodley to his young companion. 

J did but hint at what all the world knows,"’ rejoined the youth. 
“Neville Audeley is brought up with his cousin Blanche, and of 
course they fall in love with each other. Of course, also, Sir Mark 
Heriot does not approve of the match; and in consequence, the 
young squire goes off to the wars to fill his purse with the gold | 
nobles of the dead Yorkists: pray Heaven he may succeed, say I 
Hallo there, Mistress Rammyn! a tankard of ale to pledge the Red | 
oe and may the enemies of Lancaster be choked with the | 
stalks!” 

At the table toward which Herrick advanced, upon giving his or- 
ders to the hostess, were seated two men, whose dress formed a sorry 
contrast to the holiday-elad throng around them. They vere appa. | 
rently soldiers of the King’s army, but their surcoats were torn and 
soiled, and their armor smeared with blood and dirt, bearing proofs of 
a hurried aad recent journey. They took little notice of the by- 
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standers, but conversed with each other in an under tone, and 
seemed anxious to avoid public gaze; scarcely moving their eyes 
from the ground, until the young man flung his hat carelessly upon 
the table, and repeated his wish in a louder key, as he raised the 


| cup of humming liquor to his lips. 


‘Now, by my halidame, thou shalt rue thy pledge!” exe’aimed 
one of the strangers, as he started from his seat. ‘* Who art thou, 
minion, thus to blazon thy rebellious notions to the world ?” ; 

“Oh, | am not ashamed to tell you!” replied the youth, placing 
the half-emptied tankard upon the table. ‘ My name is Herrick 
Evenden, and my father is a skilful leech and a learned, dwelling in 
Chertsey. He looks forward to much practice amongst the maimed 
Yorkists, when our noble Somerset shall have beaten them frem the 
field, like cravens as they are. Nay, draw not your weapon, my 


| master—we are no swordsmen here; but if you wish me to let out 


some of the hot blood from your brain with this beechen staff, take 
off your bascinet, and I will do my best.” 

Several of the bystanders, attracted by the dispute, had now ga- 
thered round the table, and some of the more peacefully inclined, 
knowing Evenden’s madcap temperament, and fearing mischief, con- 
trived to lead him away from his adversary, by dint of mingled 

reats and persuasions. The soldier, who had first addressed him, 
angrily sheathed his sword as he resumed his seat, and in a few mi- 
nutes ‘all went on as gaily as before. 

“It is plain we are the first from the field,” said the man-at-arms, 
in the same subdued tone he had before used to his companion. 
“These rebellious grubs have not heard of their defeat, or they 


| would be more courteous, Mass! had they seen their vaunted So- 


merset split poor Wenlock’s skull for doing nothing, they would not 
love him too much. The bird has not yet returned to his nest.” —_ 

“ And therefore is his capture certain,” rejoined the other. “ His 
only chance of safety is in escape to the Low Countries, and if, as 
we are told, he is a suitor of this bright-eyed girl, he will assuredly 
take Chertsey in the line of his flight to the coast. ‘“’Twill be no 
child’s play if we meet him sword to sword. An you had seen him 
beat beck the Duke of Gloucester when he pushed for the entrench- 
ments, you would think the same.” 

“ We nved not fight him single-handed,” replied the first speaker, 
smiling grimly. ‘I left my troop in small parties along the river's 
bank wherever it was fordable, and if he is not hewn down at cnce, 
they will be elose upon the slot.” 

“ The villagers will ere long be weary of their pastime,” observed 
his companion; ‘‘I would fain have them cleared away before the 


| chase begins, for if they are affected towards our rebel, they may 


give us some little trouble yet. Come, Evered—another flagon to 


| our success, and a long reign to King Edward !” 


The pipe and drum sounded gaily, and the Dragon and Hobby. 
horse whirled and caracolled around the shaft, amidst the shouts of 
their delighted and admiring audience. The fool winked, and threw 
out sly jests and leers at all the pretty maidens, until the ears of their 
rustic sweethearts tingled with jealousy ; and anon, when they were 
tired with dancing, and drew around the hostelry for refreshment, the 
Minstrel chanted a homely ballad, in praise of their leader, Robin 
Hood, or detailing some of his bold adventures. But as the evening 
approached, the throng gradually withdrew; and when the stars be- 


| gan to twinkle in the deep blue sky the two soldiers were the only 


beings who remained near the inn; although a blaze of light gleam - 
ing upon their armor, and the sound of glad voices issuing from the 
interior, proved that some of the merrymakers had not yet concluded 


CHAPTER II. 


The fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which ©o long-sunder’d friends should dwell upen. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


| their day’s amusement. 


HOW NEVILLE AUDELEY RETURNED FROM THE WARS, 
Redwynde Court, the abode of Sir Mark Heriot, was, at the period 


| we are writing of, a large cluster of irregular buildings, situate on 


the south bank of the Abbey tiver, within three hundred yards of the 
Monastery, and adjoining the causeway marked in the Exchequer 
ledger, from which it derived its name. Surrounded by broad and 
goodly pastures, «xcept where the turrets of the Abbey, and the ha- 
bitations of the village interrupted the panorama, its upper stories 
commanded an extensive prospect over the adjoining country; and in 
the early feudal times it hai ranked between a house and a castle, 
the entire edifice being encircled by a deep narrow fosse, crossed b 
a drawbridge. These defences had, however, been long neglected ; 
and the ditch was dry and choked up with weeds, whilst the bridge, 
devoid of chains and levers, formed the permanent means of access 
to the mansion. The aspect of the whole range was somewhat dila- 
pidated ; for the owner, possessing an inherent dread of innovation, 
eould ill efford, from severe and continued losses in the civil wars, to 
keep up the necessary establishment commensurate with the size of 
the house; and now that he was continually absent, taking his share 
in the troubles of the epoch, the place was falling, piecemeal, to de- 
cay—a sad emblem of the kingdom in general. 
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But if the greater part of the court was thus old and time-worn ; 
if the rafters of the great hall were black and worm-caten, and the 
tapestry discolored by damp, or falling from the bare walls which it 
was intended to conceal, there were still some of the apartments that 
retained their pristine beauty, and were even decorated with the 
choicest articles of such rade luxury as the age produced. In one of 
these smaller rooms, which was fitted up as a private oratory, on the 
evening subsequent to the opening of our legend, a fair girl was 
kneeling ona prie dieu before a small shrine in a recess of the cham- 
ber. The light of a solitary taper fell upon her features, which were 
of rare beauty; and partly divested of her day attire, as her lon 
chesnut hair fell in heavy and unconfined curls over her white nook 
and shoulders, she appeared the living copy of one of those glorious 
impersonations of the Madonna, which the old Italian masters de. 
lighted to produce. Her prayer concluded, she arose, and seating 
herself at one of the small open easements of the room, gazed long 
and anxiously upon the country beneath her. It was a calm evening 
and the moon was throwing the gothic spires of the Abbey into soft- 
ened relief against the sky; whilst the only sound that broke the 
stillness, was the occasional burst of revelry from a party of late 
roysterers, or the solemn peal of the organ, as its tones floated on the 
breeze from the Monastery. 

“ Alas! he comes not yet!” she murmured in accents of despair, 
as she strained her eyes over the surrounding tract. ‘ Neville—you 
have deceived me, or perhajs—’” and bending down, she covered her 
face with her hands, as if ashamed that even the stars should watch 
her weeping. 

An hour passed by, and still she remaified at the window, in pa- 
tient expectancy. At length, as the last chimes of midnight from the 
Abbey clock died away, the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, apparently 
om pee at a furieus rate, sounded amidst the general quietude.— 

e noise approached, and now the rider and his steed were discern. 
able on the causeway before the house. They thundered over the old 
timber of the bridge, and entered the court-yard. Here the horse- 
man sprung from his saddle, as he checked the beast almost upon his 
haunches; and clamoured violently at the gate, until the aged and 
drowsy porter timidly admitted bim, when, rushing up stairs, he flew 
along the old corridor and entered the oratory. 

* My own dear Blanche !” was all he could utter, as the next in- 
stant he clasped her to his heart. 

“ Oh, Neville!” cried the fair girl, throwing her delicate arms 
around the mail neck-piece of her lover; “I feared that you would 
not come back. We ave heard sad rumors here of Margaret’s 
losses, and I dreaded lest you should have fallen amongst her other 
hapless followers. But you are returned again, and I am happy.— 
And the Queen—how fares it with hor?” 

“‘ Blanche!” exclaimed the young man wildly, in breathless ac- 
cents; “all is lust! We have been miserably defeated at Tewkes- 
bury, and even now 4 price is upon my head, and the hounds are 
upon my track. Devonshire, Beaufort, Whittingham—all are siain, 
and Somerset has been dragged from the sanctuary of the Abbey 
church, and foully murdered. I must leave you, or my life is for- 
feited.” 

“‘ Leave me!” ejaculated his fair companion, starting from his em- 
brace, and gazing at him for an instant, as if bewildered at the intel- 
ligence ; ‘‘ oh, no, no—it may not be: you know not what you say, 
or you are trifling with me. In our Lady’s name, what mean you, 
Neville?” 


‘“* T have told you but too true,” replied Audeley. ‘ My wretched 
comrades in arms have been hunted down like dogs, and they are 
ursuing me also. I eame but to bid thee farewell, dearest, before 
eaving for the Continent. A vessel leaves to-morrow for Ostend, 
and if [ can reach her, Iam safe.” 


“* You shall not go,” cried Blanche, clinging to him in the vain at- 
tempt to arrest his departure. ‘There are secret places and eellars 
in this house, where you can remain, and you shall be my prisoner. 
Neville—I implore you—do not leave me !” 


“ Tempt me not, Blanche,” retarned Andeley, “or you plunge us 
both into one common ruin. Hark!” he continued, as he drew her 
towards the casement; ‘‘do you hear that noise? It is the bay of 
the bloodhounds, crossing Laleham pasture and the ruffians have 
discovered my route! Nay, cling not so tightly— you know not how 
preciouseach instant is tome. Farewell, dearest—perhaps for ever ;”” 
and kissing her pale cheek, as he disengaged himself from her em- 
brace, he rushed from the oratory. For one instant after his depar- 
ture, Blanche remained fixed, as if bereft of consciousness, with quiv- 
ering lip and vacant eye; then, a one shrill ery of agony, she 
fell senseless upon the oaken floor of the chamber. 

With the swiftness of lightning Audeley flew down the staircase, 
and, well acquainted with the numerous passages of the house,made his 
way to the court-yard. But some of the royalist troops, including 
the two soldiers whom we left at the hostelry, were already there. A 
yell of triumph broke forth from the party, at the sight of their prey; 
and Neville had barely time to retire within the porch, and close the 
masey door after him, when they reached the house. 

Aware that resistance was useless, with the paucity of means of de- 
fence at his disposal, and that his only chance of safety remained in 
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flight, he hurriedly drew one of the bolts to cause a trifling delay, and 
| again rapidly ascended the staircase. Turning to the left, on the 
first landing, he pushed back a small panel and entered the 
that ran round the upper part of the hall, just as his pursuers broke 
open the door. A moment of keen suspense followed. He heard 
their heavy and confused tramp, as they followed his course upstairs, 
and was for an instant in hopes that they would overlook his refuge, 
and give him time to gain the court-yard whilst they were searching 
the other rooms of the house ; nor was he less anxious on Blanche’s 
account, fearing that she might receive some insult from the rough 
marauders. But as the party ascended, the hound that preceded 
them, stopped short at the panel by which Neville had entered the 
allery, and set up a deep continued hewl. The royalists were not 
| long in sounding the wainscot with their partizans, and discovering 
| the sliding door, soon demolished it. 

“Keep back the dog, Evered,” cried one of the soldiers, “or he 
will tear him to pieces, and we would rather—” 

But before the speaker could conclude, Neville discharged his pe- 
tronel, and the soldier fe!l back dead amongst his comrades. The dog, 
at the same moment, flew towards Neville, and attempted to fasten 
on his shoulder ; but the armor was proof against his teeth, and with 
an effort of gigantic strength, he threw him over the gallery into the 
hall beneath, with such force that, after a few convulsive throbs, the 
beast lay dead on the floor, 

The soldiers, who had fallen back at the death of their eomrade, 
now pushed forwards again through the J, and Neville darted 
along the gallery to the other end of the hall. To the middle of the 
ceiling a long chain was attached, to suspend the lamp frem ; and 
galley, and there fastened Desperets with the impending danger, be 

y, an it . te wi » 
Seed ibe sbae firmly, and cutting asunder the thong that tied it, 
with his poignard, laid hold with both hands, and swung bodily into 
the centre of the lofty hall, just as the Yorkists filled ort we ° 
Gliding swiftly down the chain, he dropped upon the table of hall, 
in the midst of a shower of bullets from the arquebuses above, which, 
however, flew harmlessly around him. To gain the court-yard was 
the work of an instant, and darting along the bridge, he fled in the 
‘direction of the Monestery, guided by the lights in the windows, 
which shewed that the monks were then celebrating the nocturnal 
mass. 

On perceiving that Neville had eluded their grasp, the soldiers im- 
mediately retraced their steps; and, on emerging from the house, 
caught sight of him as he fled towards the Abbey. A shout of en- 
couragement was again raised, and the party once more engaged in 
hot pursuit. The light chain mail which Neville wore, gave him 
some small advantage over the heavy-armed soldiery, and he had 

laced a good hundred yards between him and his pursuers, when 

e reached the holy edifice. But the entrance was still separated 
from him by a high wall, which it was impossible for him to scale, and 
only one reggnrce was left. Climbing up the fretted gothic carv- 
ing of the b , he contrived to gain a footing in the recess of one 
of the windows: and clinging to the heavy mullion, he beat down, 
with his mailed arm and foot, the leaden casement, which fell in- 
wards upon the floor of the chapel, shivered into a thousand pieces. 

“ A sanctuary ! a sanctuary! for the love of the Virgin!” cried 
the breathless fugitive to the monks, who, petrified with astonish- 
ment at his unexpected apparition, had clustered around the Abbot at 
the grand altar. ‘‘ You know me, Father Angewin,”* he continued, 
as he leaped down into the transept, crushing the glass beneath his 
feet; “‘ you know me, and I claim the protection of the — Church 
— it will not, | trust, be refused to a soldier of the ill-fated house of 
Lancaster.” 

“You are welcome,” replied the Abbot calmly, recovering from 
his surprise, as he led Neville within the rails of the shrine. “ Pray, 
my son—pray, that the hearts of those who oppress you may be turn- 
ed to mercy. 

Theasylum gained, Audeley sank exhausted at the foot of the al- 
tar. The swell of the organ again rose through the lofty aisles of the 
chapel, and the monks were about to recommence the service, which 
the intrusion had interrupted, when a fresh clamor was heard with- 
out, and a man at-arms appeared directly afterwards in the window, 
by which Neville had entered. 


“Father Abbot,” cried the soldier, “ you harbor a rebel to our 
liegesovereign. I call upon you in the name of King Edward, to 
deliver him into our hands.” 

“* He has thrown himself upon the Church, and claimed a sanctua- 
ry,” replied the Abbot. 

“ I care not,” rejoined the soldier, bluntly. “The Abbey Church 
of Tewkesbury, aflurded no protection to the Grand Prior of St. John, 
nor shall the Monastery of Chertsey harbor a rebel of inferior rank. 
Restore him, or we will drag him from the altar.” 

“ Hold, infidel !” cried Neville, as he advanced into the body of 
the church. ‘“ It would bea grievous thing were the sanctuary of 
Chertsey Abbey to be violated, and its power mocked, upon my ac- 











* Thomas Angewin was, according to Tanner's Notitia Monastica, 
Abbot of Chertsey Monastery, A.D. 1458, and was ré-elected, A. D. 
1465. 
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count. I ask your assurance for my safety until the curfew rings to- 


morrow — If you have not then received a royal message to the 
contrary, I will accompany you to execution.” 

The soldier turned to confer with his comrades, who were clustered 
outside the window where he stood. After a minute’s delay he re- 


* Let it be so, then: but remember—if by to-morrow’s curfew you 
have no warrant of the king’s mercy, your head rolls upon the Ab- 
bey mead. Farewell, holy fathers,” he added, with careless levity, 
as he turned to depart ; ‘‘ shrive your new inmate anen, for his fate 
is well nigh sealed.” 


And in five minutes more the Yorkists had departed, and the | 
monks 


proceeded with the service which had been thus strangely 


CHAPTER III. 
Trembling, in the realms of sound, 
It mounts! it mounts! it shakes! 
The first vibration wakes! 
ScHILuer. 
HOW BLANCHE DELAYED THE CURFEW. 


Herrick Evenven, in spite of his quarrel with the two soldiers of 
Edward’s army, did not feel at all disposed to enjoy himself the less 
on that account, and he therefore waited carousing at the Rose Hos. 
telrie, after the evening had set in, until he found himself publicly 
stating that he was the rightful successor to the throne after all. 
Whereupon, inclining to the belief that his brain was becomin 

i confused, from the quantity of corned beef he had indulge 
in, he began to think of going home. He consequently rose to de- 
foes after wandering somewhat vaguely amongst the scattered 

that then formed the village, he reached his abode, guided by 
the small lamp that twinkled in the laboratory of his father ; who, 
besides being a learned leech, or physician, was accounted cunning 
in the occult sciences, and a skillful alchymist, having worked out a 
notable powder of projection, by which gold could be converted into 
Jead—a discovery which did not lead to the profitable results which 
he had anticipated would accrue from it. 

The young reveller retired to bed upon arriving at home, leaving 
his father poring over a small crucible in his furnace ; and after a 

uarter of an hour’s confused musing, fell into a deep sleep. He was 
p merior fe he saw King Edward’s head on the top of the may-pole, 
and that the villagers were shooting at it with their arbalists in turn, 
instead of a popinjay, when he was awakened, after a short slumber, 
by a hurried knocking at the porch door. As soon as he could col- 
lect his ideas, he sprang out of bed, and throwing open his casement, 
demanded the cause of the intrusion, when he was somewhat sur- 
prised at his challenge being answered in a soft tremulous voice, beg- 
ging earnestly for admission. 

Herriek immediately hurried on a few articles of dress, and de. 
scended to the laboratory for a light, which he was jst able to pro- 
cure, as his father had fallen asleep over his task, and the contents of 
the crucible had bubbled over into a white efflorescence upon the few 
live embers that remained. Thinking that the old man’s services 
might be required, he aroused him, and then proceeded to open the 
door and admit the patient, or whoever else it might be that sought 
him at so unreasonable a time. His surprise was not diminished 
when the pale, terror.stricken features of Blanche Heriot met his 


“+ Mistress Heriot !” cried both father and son, at the same time. 
* For heaven’s sake tel] us what brings you here at this hour of the 
night?” 

“*Oh, I shall go mad, Master Evenden,” cried the terrified girl, as 
she threw herself upon a settle, and pressed her hand upon her fore. 
head. ‘“ My brain seems turning round, and still the horrid object is 
before my eyes.” 

“ Com yourseif, my dear young lady,” said the old leech, 
kindly, as he took her hand; “‘ you are with friends here. Has Sir 
Mark returned from a skirmish wounded, or are any of your retain- 
ers stricken with illness ?” 

“ There is a horrid corpse on the staircase,” replied Blanche, wild- 
ly, “ by the panel leading to the hall gallery. Its head is shattered 
in the helmet, and the blood has dripped and clotted on the steps.— 
I was obliged to cross it as I came down, and it grinned at me—I 
see it laughing now !”—and she buried her face in her mantle, as if 
to shut out the dreadful vision. 

In a few minutes she became sufficiently collected to relate to 
Master Evenden and his son the principal occurrences of the night. 
It appeared that, after the soldiers had quitted the house, she had 


gone over to the Monastery for succor, and was astonished to find | 


Neville there, in sanctuary. He had explained to her the fearful po- 


sition in which he was placed, and likewise the hope he still cherished | 


of ultimate escape. At the commencement of the conflict at Tewkes- 


bury, when the Duke of Gloucester, who commanded the first line of | 
Edward's army, attempted to carry the half-finished entrenchment | 
which Margaret had thrown up, the Yorkists had been repulsed with | 


considerable slaughter, through the intrepidity of the Duke of So- 
merset. At this period a wounded nobleman of the opposite party 
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Lancastrian soldiers, had not Neville ordered him to desist, and drag- 
ged his fallen foe from the melee, under cover of the bank. The 
nobleman, struck by the generous act, had drawn a ring from his 
finger, and given it to Neville, telling him, he might upon emergency, 
claim a favor from Edward, by presenting, or sending the ring to 
him. 

** And now,” continued Blanche, “ upon the success of this mis- 
sion his life hangs. You have long been attached to him, Herrick 
Evenden, and to you alone would he commit the trust—will save 
him ?” 

“* By the mass, lady,” returned Herrick, “ were I to ride a hurdle 
to Tower Hill, with nothing but a short shrift and a long halter for 
my reward when I got there, I would do it to saue Neville Audeley 
from the clutches of these knaves, whose livers are as pale as their 
own roses. Where is the ring?” 

‘It is here,” replied Blanche, drawing a costly jewel from her fore- 
finger, bearing the Beaufort crest ; “ preserve it as you would your 
life! And now Herrick, depart—there is a fleet horse at Redwynde, 
which awaits your coming. Spare neither whip nor steel, I implore 
you, but seek out King Edward if he has returned to London, and 
claim this boon from him. And remember—the Curfew is Neville’s 
death peal ! 

“ It shall not ring his knell to-night, however,” said Herrick, as 
he received the ring. “ Father, you will accompany Mistress 
Blanche to the Monastery, and await my return, Nay, care not for 
your chymicals, we have a deeper stake to win! Farewell !” 

And the cold grey dawn of morning was breaking over Chertsey 
and its Abbey as Herrick crossed the mes, in the ferry boat, and 
flying over the wide Range, turned his horse’s bridle towards Lon- 
don. 

A day of keen anxiety to Blanche and her lover followed the young 
villager’s departure. As soon as he had left Redwynde Court, she 
returned to the Monastery, and endeavored, as well as-her state of 
mind would allow, to cheer Neville, with the anticipation of a certain 
pardon from Edward. But as afternoon advanced, and Herrick re- 
turned not, her spirits drooped. Every time she heard the sound of 
footsteps approaching the Abbey she rushed to the gate, in the hope 
of greeting her messenger, and each time she came back with a sad- 
dened heart to Neville’s chamber. The shadows of the cld stained 
windows crept along the chequered floor of the aisles in increasing 
length as the sun went down, and yet there were no tidings of Her- 
riek ; and when the monks assembled for the vespers, at six o’clock, 
the suspense of the young couple became painfully acqute. Neither 
spoke, for they had ex austed their mutual consolation, and a few 
stifled sobs from Blanche alone broke the silence, except when the 
chimes from the bell tower announced the progress of the day; at 
which periods she clung closer to Neville, and uttered some subdued 
exclamations of despair. Seven! the hours flew like seconds; it 
was already dusk, and the monks were again entering the chapel for 
the compline, or concluding service of the day. Lights appeared one 
by one in the windows of the village houses; the candles at the al- 
tars threw back the reflection of the armor, and scarfs of those who 
slept below the pavement, in glimmering shadows upon the walls ; 
and the Yorkists began to assemble in the Mead, waiting the sur- 
render of their prisoner. 


The bell tower of the Abbey commanded an extensive view over 
the surrounding flat ; it was the same prospect which we now see 
from the church, only there were no enclosures, but a few rough 
bridle-roads running towards various points over the open country. 
To the summit of this tower Blanche had frequently ascended during 
the day, with the expectation of <—e a distant sight of Her- 
rick as he approached the river, but even this consolation was now 
precluded by the increasing darkness. 

The three-quarters had sounded some minutes, when footsteps 
were heard approaching the chapel. Neville started up at the sound 
and prepared to receive his enemies, when the Abbot Angewin en- 
tered. 

* One of our brethren,” said the good father, has “ descried a light 
moving in the direction of the ferry. It is probably Master Even. 
den—pray heaven that he may arrive quickly.” 

“ And the hour, father—the hour ?” cried Neville, anxiously. 

‘* In five minutes the curfew will toll,” replied the Abbot, with 
solemn emphasis. ‘‘ Should this be Herrick, my son, your fate hangs 
on a few seconds.” 

‘* But can we not delay the bell ?” demanded Blanche, as, trem- 
— with horror, she rose from the stone bench on which she was 
seated. 

‘It is impossible,” returned the Abbot ; “ the church is surrounded 
by soldiers ; and who could hinder their determination ?” 

“«T will!” cried Blanche, struck with a sudden inspiration. “ Ne- 
ville, if this is Herrick Evenden yoa will still be saved. Delay 
me not,” she added, as she darted across the chapel, “cach moment 
is of untold value. Holy Virgin! succour and protect me !” 

Hurriedly bending to one of the altars as she quitted the Sanctu- 
ary, without a word of explanation either to Neville or the Abbot, 
Blanche flew across the piece of ground that separated the Monas- 


fell at Audeley’s side, and was about to be speared by one of the | tery from the church, and arrived at the foot of the tower. As Fa- 
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ther Angewin had stated, there were several soldiers loitering about 
the spot, anda light in the belfry reflected on one or two of their 
forms,in gigantic stature, upon the ceiling. Entering the doorway in 
the western wall of the tower, Blanche passed the steps leadin 
to the lower belfry, wherein the ropes of the bells hung down, and | 
came to a low stone arch that led to the winding{stairease, by whick | 
part of the tower was ascended. She was now in total darkness, 
but * her energy increased with her progress. Old Master Evenden 
had once taken her up when a child, to see the prospect, and she 
still retained a confused recolleetion of the localities. She felt her 
way before her, and gained the bottom stair, from which, keeping 
the central pillar for het guide, she rapidly wound up the flight. — | 
The steps were crumbling with time and wear; noisome insects 
clung to the walls, and the bats, disturbed by the intrusion, flap- 
ped their sleepy wings against her as she passed. But still Blanche 
kept on her breathless way, and in a few seconds more had reached 
the first platform of the tower. A faint light, through a loophole 
in the wall, showed her the situation of the rude ladder by which 
she climbed to the second floor, but here again all was quite dark.— 
She felt about for the second ladder, and, after sgme little difficulty, 
succeeded in reaching the bell chambey, where some open gothic 
windows once more permitted a dim light to enter, and revealed the 
indistinct outline of the bells, as they hung im sullen power from 
their frameworks. Seizing the ladder by which she had ascended, 
with a strength that appeared superhuman for her delicate form, she 
contrived to turn it over. and throw it down upon the floor beneath ; 
by which she knew a delay of a few minutes would be gained, in the 
event of pursuit. As she achieved this effort, the bell nearest her— 
it was the old Saxon one—began to move! Its woodwork creaked, 
and the large wheel to which the rope was attached turned half 
round ; at the same instant Blanche saw, through the window, a light 
shining in the distance, and apparently moving ata rapid pace, 
across the wild tract of ground between the church and the river.— 
Heedless of the large dark mass of metal that was beginning to 
swing backwards and forwards with fearful and threatening impetus, 
she crouched down beneath it, and clung to its iron tongue with the 
rasp of a drowning creature. The motion of the bell increased, as 
its timbers groaned and quivered with the strain; and Bianche’s arms, 
torn and bleeding from the rough walls she had passed in her ascent, 
were contused and beaten against the sides. But she still kept her 
hold, and a deadened sound, like a cathedral bell at an extreme dis. 
tance, was all that arose, as she was thrown violently from side to 
side, with the rocking of the framework. It swung higher and high- 
er,—it was evident that additional hands were assisting the bell- 
ringer below! Now she was dragged from the floor, and again dash. 
ed violently down, but to be once more caught up on the other side ; 
yet still she flinched not, hangirg to the clapper with unwearying 
power. Suddenly the motion of the bell ceased; it was plain that 
the people "had relinquishod their task, and were about to ascend 
to the tower to see what was amiss; the ladder might delay 
them a minute or two, and then all would be lost! But as the bell 
ceased to vibrate a sound arose frum the street, that threw fresh cou- 
rage into Blanche’s almost failing heart; it was the ery of voices re- 
joicing. She reached the window and looked down upon the Abbey ; 
an hundred torches, borne by the monks, shed their light around, and 
in the centre of them a figure, on horseback, was waving his cap 
above his head, with agestureof triumph. Neville was saved ! 

Little now remains to betold. Delayed by various unforseen dif. 
ficulties, Herrick had at length obtained audience with Edward, and 
delivered the ring, which proved to be the gift of Lord Beaufort, who 
had commanded one of the divisions of his army at Tewksbury.— 
This nobleman had implored the pardon from the king, and the mes- 
senger would have arrived at the monastery in the afternoon had not 
his steed foundered from sheer fatigue. But now all was fairly ac. 
complished, and as Neville clasped his fair Blanche to his heart, they 
forgot all that had passed, in the thrilling joy of the present. As for 
Herrick Evenden, he rushed to the Rose Hostelrie, and distributed 
so much sack to the villagers there assembled, including the sexton 
of the church, thatthe curfew was not rang that evening until near- 
ly midnight, when the merry party all marched off to the belfry to- 
gether, and each seizing a rope, performed a concert of their own, of 
so extraordinary a nature, that even the worthy old alchymist started 
from his furnace, and listened at his door, in the firm belief that a 
troup of evil spirits were fighting with the bells. 

A short time afterwards, before the may-pole flowers had well fad. 
ed, a joyous peal sounded from Chertsey Church, as Neville Aude. 
ley, having obtained her father’s consent, led his young bride from 
the altar. And when, at last, Sir Mark Heriot died—when the old 
mansion was put in order, and the times became more peaceable, the 
happy pair gathered their friends around them, in the old Hall at 
Christmas, and by the blazing wood fire, that crackled and sparkled 
on the large iron dogs of the ample hearth, Neville would tell the | 
stcry of his flight down the same p ah that still hung from the roof; 
and Blanche recounted her struggle with the old bell, until its sounds | 
warned them that the night was far advanced, and reminded them, 
ere they retired to rest, of the pious orison that was graven around 
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it—which the curious visitor may still see in unimpaired freshness. | thevee 


The response of the prayer ran thus: 
Ona MENTE Pia PRO NoBIS, Vinco Maria. 


WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY Braveny.—The Nantucket Islan- 
ders tell the follewing story which shows what can be accomplished by 
firmness and determination on the part of naval officers in keeping down 
a large hostile force with small — means. 

‘In the month of February of 1799, the French frigate I'Insurgente 
was captured by the American frigate Constellation. The |'Insurgente 
struck at half past three in the afternoon, and a prize crew was placed om 
board her, consisting of Mr. Rodgers, the first lieutenant of the Constel- 
lation, and since well known as Commodore Rodgers; Mr. Porter, aftere 
wards the distinguished commander of the Essex, and eleven seamen.<— 
They commenced removing the prisoners, but before had com) 
their important task, the wind and darkness compelled them to defer the 
duty. -The ships were separated, and there remained on board the I’In- 
surgente 173 of her crew, to control whom there were but thirteen Ame 
ricans. What made this a matter of greater difficulty, v-as that the I’In 
surgente had been greatly damaged in the action, and that the wounded 
and dead covered her decks. A disposition to rise upon the crew 
was manifested by the prisoners. Neither gratings nor handcuffs could 
be found. A situation like this called for energetic measures. The 
prisoners were ordered into the lower hold, the arms were secured, and 
a sentinel placed at each hatchway, armed to the teeth, with pesitive or- 
ders to sheot every man who should attempt to appear on deck without 
permission. In this awful situation, Mr. Rodgers and his party contin- 
ued three days, unable to sleep, compelled to manage a frigate, and watch 
their prisoners with the utmost vigilance, as the latter were constantly on 
the look-out for an opportunity to retake the ship. At the end of that 
time they catried the l’Insurgente in triumph into St. Kits, where they 
found that the Constellation had already arrived.” 


A Dacverrotyre Imace Mave sy Licutsinc.—From the Westo- 
ver Manuscripts, a work written by Col. William Boyd, of Vi 
more than a hundred years ago, and now first published at P. 

Va., the following singular account is extracted :—“ This rain was 
livened with very loud thunder, which was echoed back by the hills 
the neighborhood, in a frightful manner. There is something in 
woods that makes the sound of this meteor more awful, and the violence 
of the lightning more visible. The trees are frequently shivered quite 
down to the root,"and sometimes perfectly twisted. But of all the effects 
of lightning that ever I heard of, the most amazing happened in this 
country, in the year 1736. In the summer of that ,& surgeon of a 
ship, whose name was Davis, came ashore at York, to visit a 

He had no sooner got into the house, than it began to rain, wi 

terrible claps of thunder. When it was almost dark there came adread 
ful flash of lightning, which struck the surgeon dead as he was walking 
about the room, but hurt no other person, gh several were near him. 
At the same time, it made a large hole in the trunk of a pine tree, which 
grew about ten feet from the window. But what was most surprising iz 
this disaster was, that on the breast of the unfortunate man that was 
killed, was the figure of a pine tree, as exactly delineated as any limner 
in the world could draw it—nay, the resemblance went so far as to re- 
present the color of the pine, as well as the figure. The lightning must 
probably have passed through the tree first, before it struck the man; 
and by that means have printed the icon of it on his breast. But what- 
ever may have been the cause, the effect was certain, and can be attested 
by a crowd of witnesses who had the curiosity to go and see this won- 
derful phenomenon.” 
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Macsiricent Expioston oy Gunrpowper.—The great blast at 

Roundown Cliff, consisting of 18,500 lbs, or 84 tons of gunpowder, 
which has lately produced so great a sensation in the scientific worid, 
was fired off yesterday week. Long before the explosion hour every 
height, (at a respectful distance) commanding a view of the immense 
cliff intended to be opperated upon, was studded with spectators, and 
excellent arrangements were made by the company to avoid accidents.— 
The Roundown Ciiff overhung the sea, close to the one so graphically 
described in King Lear, on commonly known by the classic name of 
“ Shakespear's cliff.’ The original intention of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company was to carry a tunnel through that portion of the height 
his day blown down, as they have through the bowels of the Shakspeare ; 

ut, from the circumstances of tremendous falls having taken place om 
both sides, during the progress of the works, and from these falls, having 
affected the stability of the cliff, the expedient of blasting it was 
judiciously resolved on. A mine, consisting of three cells, was accor 
ingly planned and formed by Mr Cubitt the engineeer of the company, in 
the base of the cliff, into which the enormous quantity of powder 
named was placed, and the ignition of the charges by the voltaic batteay 
was performed by Lieutenant Hutchinson, of the Royal Engineers, who 
was employed lately by Major-General Pasley, in operating against the 
wreck of the Royal George. On the signal being given, the earth uem- 
bled to half a mile distant—a stifled report, not loud, but deep, was 
heard ; the base of the cliff, extending on either hand to upwards of five 
hundred feet was shot as from a cannon from under the super-incumbent 
mass of chalk seaward, and in a few seconds, not less than 1,000,000 
tons of chalk were discha:ged by the shock, and settled geatly down into 
the sea below. Tremendous cheers followed the blast, and a royal sa- 


| lute was fired. The sight was indeed truly magnificent. Such was the 


recision of the engineers, and the calculations of Mr. Cubitt, that it 
ae appear just so much of the cliff has been removed as was wanted 
to make way for the sea-wall; and it is reckoned that the blast will save 
y $10,000 worth of hand labor. Not the slightest accident 
.—Leondon Sun. 




































































BROTHER JONATHAN. 


New-Dork: 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 25, 1843. 
- WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


j 


A new periodical has been established in London called, (if | 


werememberrightly,) “ Gems from the American Press,” and 


edited, we believe, by Mr. Pray, well and worthily known in | an open waltz which you can join and leave at pleasure. To 


this country as a man of talent and indefatigable industry. In 


j 


a criticism on some of the numbers of this work, a London editor | 
remarks, that, “for all the nationality shewn in them, the arti- | 
cles might as well have been writtenin London.” And so, no | 
doubt, they might have been. But it is im this way, judging by | 


our literature only, that the English get their very common im- 
pression that we area kind of provincia! copy of themselves 
+~true of our literature, and of nothing else. 

Itis not surprising that our literature should resemble that 
of England ; and it is no reproach that it does so; for we have 
as much property as they in the language, and in the fame of 
its models, and if we go to England to lay the scenes of our fic- 
tions, itis because we find there the back ground in our com- 
mon history, which is needed in fiction. There are other rea- 
sons for our anglicism in literature—connected with the state 
of the copyright law, and the general diversion of American 
genius to other pursuits—but it is not our intention to discuss 
them now. Our object at present is simply to record an inci- 
dental comparison between the countries, which occurred to us 
as we read the reproachful criticism from which we have 
quoted. 

In what are we English, besides language and literature ? 
Not in our qualities of character—We are elastic, gay, supple, 
excitable and gregarious, and they phlegmatic, sombre, dogged 
and solitary. Not in our physical appearance and dress—in 
both we are more French than English. Not in our style of 
living—not in our politics—not in our habits of business—not 
in our passions or prejudices. In every point resemblant of 
another country, we resemble France, or Germany —(New-En- 
gland country-life, resembling German, and not English 
country-life ; and, Boston, English in nothing but rosy faces 
—common prejudice to the contrary notwithstanding.) In- 
deed, we think, were the wall of language broken down which 
divides us from France, that country and ours, in all possible 
points of assimilation, would run together like drops of water ; 
while, spite of common language and ancestry,the tendency to 
separation between water and oil is not more determined than 
ours to dis-Anglicise and Frenchify. 

The eruption broken out within the last week or two on the 
face of nearly every house in New York,—(“To Let,” “To 
Let”) could never be an epidemic in England, subject as that 
country is to the cutaneous disorders. Constancy to one resi- 
dence, as to one shop, one newspaper, one resort, one preju- 
dice as to every thing that can become a habit, is English. 
Change of residence, change of grocer and mercer, change of 
newspaper, of style of living, dress, and even of circles of ac- 
quaintance are decided pronenesses of the Americans. On the 
first of May every neighborhood in this city will be more or 
less broken up, and the whole population re-cast and re- 
group’d. Contiguity and facility of visiting bring people ac- 
quainted, and distance weakens and breaks up the intimacies 
of the year before, and so the greater part of the middle classes 
£0 on, perpetually changing,—acquiring and losing,—friends 
and acquaintances. The very thought of such a life as this 
would drive John Bull to distraction. The giving up an inti- 
macy once contracted, the ceasing to visit those who were 








morals. The American facility of taking acquaintances on 
probation, and dropping them if found to be inconvenient or un- 
congenial, he looks upon with the same horror as upon the old 


_ | eustom of probationary marriage. We do not ourselves par- 


ticularly admire this feature of New York, by the way, but it 
has itsadvantages nevertheless. It affords wider observation, 
chances for sifting acquaintances, and for dropping and being 
dropped when you wish to seclude yourself—society being but 


a man who has neither wife nor daughters to suffer by the at- 
trition, this loose cohesion of the social system—making every 
party of pleasure a new collection of people—is doubtless 
vastly more amusing. But as we said before it is all very anti- 
pathetic to John Bull, and as much homeepathetic to Crapaud, 
pere et fils. And, with this hint at our notion of the national 
likeness, we hand it over @ our readers as a very pretty topic 
for conversation. 

But, apropos of changes. After the fashion of the gay 
Bob-o’-Lincoln, who, in migrating South, loses his identity and 
becomesa rice-bird, the “Boston Miscellany” has flitted to Phil- 
adelphia and changed its designation to “Graham.” We are 
surprised and we are not—not surprised that the twopenny 
policy of the former publishers has defeated the success of the 
work, but surprised that the best promise of the work imme- 
diately preceded its failure. Tuckerman, the late Editor, is 
one of the best constituted men in the country for the manage- 
ment of such a work—having, with his refined taste and talent, 
the fortunate accident of great popularity among the contribu- 
tors and critics of light literature, and the most excellent quality 
of industry. The connection is no loss te him, however, and 
the Miscellany is well off in the genial and ample lap of Gra- 
ham. 


Sarcent’s Macazine ror Marca, is a long stride in advance 
of the previous numbers, we think, good as they were ac- 
knowledged to be. With the evidence which this number 
gives of resource and enterprise (for of Sargent’s taste there 
was never a question) there seems no longer need of allow- 
ance for beginnings and lack of experience. He and his part- 
ner of “the White Room” are quite up now “to the trick of 
it,” and the subscribers to their magazine will henceforth, we 
warrant it, get much more than the worth of their money.— 
The embellishments for this month are pregnant with humor 
and feeling—selected with reference to the story they tell as 
much as for theirartistical effect. The fine mezzotint by Sadd 
delivers a poem to your first glanc2, and the wild-flowers are a 
new, and, to our taste, a most attractive feature. Nothing 
could be more exquisitely humorous than the etching of the 
Mustcat Bore. The literary contents for this month are very 
highly commended by a judgment we trust, but, at the time 
of going to press, we have not had time to read more than the 
pleasant gossip of the “ White Room”—always racy and 
taking. 


Among the new pamphlets published during the present 
week, we notice the following:—The Book of the Navy, No. 
1, containing a portrait of Commodore Perry—Appleton, 200 
Broadway: The American in Egypt, by J. E. Cooley, Part 2, 
with Engravings—Appleton, 200 Broadway: The Encyclope- 
dia of Geography, Part 1; this is the most valuable as well as 
the most expensive work that has been published in many 
years; the publishers (Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia) ex- 
pended $11,000 before issuing the first number; all the book- 
sellers in town have the first part for sale: The Rainbow, or 
Odd-Fellows’ Magazine, published monthly at 160 Nassau- 
street—a very handsome periodical with steel engravings. 


frierds, are, to an Englishman, incredible breaches of theminor |  Wehave received from D. D. Williamson, Esq., Comptroller» 
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his annual statement of the revenues and expenditures of the 
city during the past year. It is alengthy document of 133 oc- 
tavo pages, and gives a very clear account of the receipts, in- 
vestments, expenditures, losses, lands, contracts, leases, rents, 


] 


| 


&c. &c., of the Corporation during the year, together with | 


some insight into the pickings, stealings, swartwoutings, and 
defalcations of some half-a-dozen of the city officers. Thanks 


to the Comptroller for this valuable document. 
i 


The steam-ship Acadia has brought us heaps of magazines 
and papers which we shall duly sift and serve to our readers— 


Crimes seem to go in clusters A mutiny was lately disco- 
vered on board an English convict ship bound for Australia, 
which was ably organized and detected at a critical moment 
similar to that of the Somers. The ringleader had been an 
apothecaries’ assistant, and was a desperate opium eater. He 
leaped overboard after the discovery and was drowned. 

“Tue Turt-Hunter, by Lord Wm. Lenox,” seems to be 
making some sensation in England and the character of the 


| late Theodore Hook is sketched, as“ Reginald Sparkle” —the 
_ Age says, very graphically. 


having time, this week, however, but for a hasty transcript of | 


the news. We regret exceedingly that the troublesome ques- 
tion of the Ricut or Searcu is.still undisposed of. Sir Ro- 


bert Peel differs from the President in his construing of the | « fine by degrees and beautifully less,” and will soon be found, 


treaty, and declares that the right of visit to vessels under the 


American Flag is still in foree—nothing having been waived | 


but the right of examining hold and cargo. This reading will 
never be allowed by the United States, and with great diffieul- 


ty, if ever, relinquished by England. As nice a nest-egg fora | 


war as could be desired. 


The packet-ship Stephen Whitney arrived out in fourteen 
days—an unusual passage at this time of the year. 


A leading article in the Examiner (the abf€st of the week- | 


lies on politics,) stigmatises Sir Robert Peel as being only 
“ What the Americans would call a smart man, whose clever- 
ness is admired without reference to its moral application.” 


Lord Howick has given notice of his intention to bring be- 
fore Parliament the subject of the distress which exists in 
Ireland. 


A Scotchman by thename of McNaughten, assassinated the 


Secretary of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Drummond, in open day, in | 


Pall Mall—mistaking this gentleman for the Premier. He al- 
leged that he had been persecuted by the Tories, and com- 
mitted the crime to avenge what he considered political 
oppression. 


500 persons (some papers say 3,000,) are estimated to have | 


been lost by the late gales on the English coast. 


A single mendicity society in England has relieved and lodg- 
ed, during the last year, 5,528 applicants for alms—2000 more 
than have applied in any previous year. 

Mr. Wood declares, in his speech before the House of Com- 
mons, that it is no exaggeration to say the distress in England 
has doubled within the last year. 

Lord Brougham, in his late speech before the House of Lords, 
said :—“ he heartily concurred with the noble Duke, (Welling- 
ton) in expressing sentiments which he believed they felt in 
common with all parties both in and out of Parliament—sen- 
timents of the greatest exultation, that the differences between 
the United States and this country had been at length put an 
end to. But as tothe terms of the settlement, and the line of 
boundary which had been so much talked of to-night, and so 
much (more or less wisely) talked of out of doors, for his own 
part he must say, he cared not how that line was drawn—it 
was a matter entirely indifferent to him what direetion it took, 
let it go a few miles to the right or left, even let it effect the 
navigation of the St. John’s river—they might take it all, and 
he would give it up willingly for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a good understanding between America and Eng- 
Jand.” Lord John Russell and others echoed the same senti- 
ments. 


Lord Ashburton remarked in his speech that the right of 
search, and not the right of visit, had been the subject of ne- 
gotidtion between himself and Mr. Webster. 


A Cork paper states that Dr. Lardner is starving at Philadel- 
phia, and that his chere amie, Mrs. Heavyside, has eloped from 
him. 

The John Bull says “O’Connett’s rent has been getting 


_ (if found at all) in what the Yankee calls “ the other end of 
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nothing.” 

Bentley announces Tue Dover Duet, or Hoboken, by Theo- 
dore Fay. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s Book,’ “Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
Lands,” is advertised by Tilt, the London publisher, with 
illustrations by Turner, Roberts, and other famous artists. 

Mr. Bentley has set the example of reducing the prices of 
works of fiction one half—this in consequence of the increased 
demand occasioned by an amendment of the English copy- 
right law which shuts out the cheap “ pirated” Editions of 


Belgium, France and America. 
rT 

Tue Dreaprut Avatancue or Eartn at Troy, N. Y., which oc- 
curred last week, on Friday, was caused by digging away from the bot- 
tom of the hill, which fell, (Mount Ida) contrary to the orders of the 
owners. Indeed there were some twenty men engaged in their labor at 
the time of the accident; they all, however, escaped, the cracking of 
the earth giving them a moment’s warning. But not so with the unfor- 
tunate tenants of the houses at the foot of the hill. Upon them the mo- 
ving mass fell with swift destruction. Nine houses on Washington and 
Hill streets were completely buried, and three more partially destroyed. 
The distance from the commencement of the slide to the outer edge of 
the deposit of earth which it has left, is not far from 200 yards, the 
earth having been carried more than 500 feet over a dead level, after it 
reached the bottom of the hill. The soil being a remarkably unctuous 
blue clay, is doubtless the cause of the extraordinary space the slide co- 
vered. The slide commenced about one hundred yards east-of Fifth- 
street, and its southern extremity first encountered two houses adjoining 
each other on the east side of said street, both of which it destroyed. The 
centre of the slide was then precipitated upon the head of be son 
street, overwhélming the buildings with one on the corner of Washing- 
ten and Hill streets, which was partially destroyed. Between 20 and 
30 human beings perished in the ruins of the following persons hed been 
recovered at last accounts :—Ann Wilbur, aged 23 years, American ; Tho- 
mas Kelley, 40 years, Ireland, Westmeath Co.; Eliza Kiffoyle, 30 
years, Ireland, Queen Co.; John Caldwell, 4 years, Troy ; Margaret Gre- 
nan, 30 years, Ireland, Kings Co.; John Brazell, 4 Pt Ireland, Kings 
Co; David Day, Jr., 4 years, Troy; Infant of D. E. Day, 8 weeks, do.; 
Jane Sanford, 23 years, do.; Elizabeth Kelly, 80 years, Ireland, West- 
meath Co-; James Brazell, 2 years, Troy; William Granan, 10 weeks, 
Troy; Catharine Brazell, 26 years, do.; Michael Dunn, 28 years, [re- 
land, Queens Co. Ssveral persons have been taken out alive. 


Fats or Gextus.—Dr. Henry Mead, formerly Alderman of the Tenth 
Ward, died at the City Hospital the other day. Being entirely desti- 
tute he went there to lodge, and was next morning taken with convul- 
sions, from the effects of which he did not recever. Dr. Mead was 
formerly a man of wealth and fashion, a practising — in this city, 
—a man of genius and enterprise, being the first who ever manufactured 
porcelain or china ware in this country, which he commenced at Jersey 
city—the first who ever made pins here, and the first who ever refined 
camphor, in this country. He had lost his wife some four years ago, she 
having been drowned in a cellar. 

Rerunvisc General Jackson’s Fing.—This much-talked-of pro- 

ition before Congress has passed the Senate by a vote of 28 to 20. 

he following is the Bill: Be it enacted, &c., that the; officers of the 
Treasury Department be, and they are hereby directed to ascertain the 
amount of the penalty or damages awarded by the district judge of the 
United States at New Orleans, in the year eighteen hundred and fifeen, 
against Major General Andrew Jackson, then commander-in-chief of that 
district, for an alleged contempt of court, and paid by him at that time; 
and that the sum so paid, with interest at six per cent. per annum, be 


| paid to Major General Andrew Jackson, out of any moneys in the Treas- 


ury not otherwise appropriated. 
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We do not know where, within the same space, we can find 
for our readers, more good sense than in the following extract. 
It is from one of the best minds in the country, that of Henry 
Cotman, Editor of the New Genesee Farmer, and occurs in an 
Address delivered at the Exhibition and Fair of the Monroe 
County Agricultural Society at Rochester, October 26, 1842 : 


If there was ever a subject presenting food for intellectual inquiry, 
that subject is agriculture, involving, as it does, the most subtle opera- 
tions and the deepest mysteries of nature. It is the mind which consti- 
tutes the true dignity of our nature. Without it, man would be a mere 
machine; with it, he becomes a divinity. It is for the farmers to come 
to a knowledge of the true character of their great calling, and place it 
where it belongs, among the liberal professions and among the most ex- 
alted of sciences. Formerly, whenever there was a lame or deformed 
child in the family, it was thought he would do for a tailor or a minis- 
ter; and if he was a dunce or a blockhead, he would answer fora farmer. 
These prejudices are gone, and that stock is nearly worked out. Agri- 
culture is assuming its proper place among the pursuits of men; and, 


yielding to none under heaven in usefulness, in honesty, and intrinsic re- | 


spectability, let us seek to prove that while it presents objects to call out 
and interest, it is every way worthy the application of, the most improved 
talents which ever fell to the lot of man. 


Agriculture is not a mere physical effort or labor. It is a science. It 


is a branch of intellectual philosophy; and its improvement and perfec- 


tion, if ever it is to reach perfection, are as dependent upon the appli- 
cation and instrumentality of mind, intellectual perception, intellectual 
skill, knowledge, I will add genius, as any art or science which is the 
subject of man’s power or attainment. 

Tam aware that this is not the light in which it is usually regarded.— 


The public sentiment, in this respect, needs to be reformed and strength- | 
: : , It is encouraging to be- | 
lieve that, in this matter, public opinion is undergoing a favorable | 

I am anxious to see agriculture occupying the place among the | 
Bus if it | physical labor must be exerted, much mental labor call 


would reach and maintain that station, it must prove itself deserving. It | many muscles must be strained, many brains quickened. How beautiful 


ened. Justice has not been done to this art. 


change. 
humane, liberal, and intellectual arts, which belongs to it. 


may be carried to the throne by acclamation ; but, as the public judg- 
ment is constantly becoming more enlightened and severe, it cannot main- 
tain its ascendency unless it is worthy of it. The laurels will be pluck- 
ed from its brow, if they are not the rewards of merit. It can prove 


becoming itself liberal and enlightened. Study, inquiry, reading, and 


knowledge, are as much demanded for the advancement and perfection | ence of men, their improvement, or innocent happiness. 


| is innocent, which is according to nature. 


of agriculture, as for that of any art or science. We may expect from 


science, inquiry, and the efforts of genius, the same advantages here as 


in any other place or objects where they may be applied. 

I should be glad, on this occasion, fully to illustrate these sentiments. 
They are important; essentially connected with the productiveness of 
art, with the elevation of the agricultural profession in the public re- 
gard, and the increase of the comforts and happiness of the rural and 
laboring classes. But I must restrict myself in this case, and ] shall 
therefore speak of agriculture simply as a profession. 


1. Agriculture is usually regarded merely as a mode of gaining a sub- 


more suie or more honest. That which cultivation causes the earth to 
yield, impoverishes no one, but enriches all. As an instrument of ac- 
quiring wealth, it would be idle to pretend that it can be made the 
means of sudden, rapid, or extraordinary accumulation, or be compared 
with the numberless means and inventions, how honest or reputable I 
will not say, which exist in the community; but an industrious and skil- 
ful agriculture is ordinarily sure of an honest competence, and secure 
from many perils to virtue and to possession, incident to almost every 
other pecuniary pursuit. This, however, is a low and narrow view of 
this subject. To regard the acquisition and accumulation of wealth as 
the end of life, demonstrates the sordidness of the mind. Such a man 
has yet to take the first lesson in the philosophy of human happiness.— 
We are to look upon agriculture, not merely as a means of subsistence 
or accumulation, but as a professien, pursuit, condition of life. Every 
man is bound to provide for himself as far as he has the ability of doing 
it, and to perform his part in providing for those who are incapable of 
providing for themselves. He has the power of doing this, and the 
power is the demonstration of the duty. fe is net reasonable nor just 
that any man should subsist on the labors of other men, unless he ren- 
der, in some form, an equivalent for those labors. The rights of men are 
equal, and their duties are correspondent. Every man living in the 
community, (and Nature forbids that any man should live out of it,) 


grows out of the natural sense of justice implanted in the heart; and 
1s sanctioned by the high authority of religion. But the community is 
best served by a division of labor. There must be much physical and 


some of the highest motives to improve himself, and some of the purest 
gratifications of which his nature is capable. All intellectual labor is 
equally a waster of life ; exhausts the spirits ; often disqualifies men from 
rendering the best practical services to the community ; and not seldom 
lifts men into a world of mere fiction, to delude them with gilded vi- 


insects are hatched out under asummer’s sun. 


| mental, as well as the necessary and the useful. 


i : ; | tions and sentiments of the heart! 
itself worthy of rank among the liberal and enlightened. arts, only by | any of the useful or ornamental professions in life, upon any profession, 
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sions, which make the common blessings of life distasteful, lead them to 
disdain its ordinary and most useful labors, and render them the feverish 
victims of discontent, melancholy, or despair. If the sufferings of men 
whose lives have been exclusively Pars om literary pursuits or to mere 
intellectual labor, could be depicted on canvass, in their variety and ex- 
tent, in all their strong celors and deep shadings, we should shudder at 
the picture. If we could see the tortures of ill success, the corrodings 
of envy, the terrible disappointments of ambition, the mortifications of 
vanity sensitive to the slightest breath of censure, the pangs of neglect, 
the burning pains of an excited competition, and the writhing agonies ef 
utter failure to win the meed of popular applause, where the conscious- 
ness of merit was well founded and the promises of success were bril- 
liant, the humblest laborer who honestly earns his daily bread by his toil 
and sweat, would find little occasion for the envy with which these classes 
are so often regarded. He would see reason to acquiesce in a condition 
which, if not open to the honors of literary success, is not subjected to 
the perils and mortifications of failure; and if it supplies no wreaths to 
adorn his brow, is sure not to be doomed to bleed under a crown of 
thorns. 1 would not speak with disparagement of any of the honest pro- 


| fessions of life; and every trade and profession is honest, which is inno- 


cent and useful. In a civilized community, the wants of men are multi- 
plied to agreat extent. As plenty increases, luxury must be expected to 
increase; and when luxury increases, artificial wants are multiplied as 
Artificial wants become 
transformed into actual wants. Nor would I limit the wants of man to 
that which is absolutely necessary. Man is bound, in humble gratitude, 
to enjoy as well as to live. He may seek the elegant and the orna- 
So far from being a sin 
to enjoy the blessings which Providence puts within our reach, it is a 
duty; and equally a duty to increase them to their utmost capacity.— 


Me privileged dweller in the country can look upon this beautiful 
world, 


and regard it merely as a House of Correction, a vast Peniten- 

tiary, in which man’ggpoly portion is to toil, to be miserable, and to die! 
In order to produce the greatest sum of good, in order to provide for 
the subsistence, and comfort, and happiness of every one and of all, 
many hands and heads must be at work and variously employed; much 
into action, 


it is, when all these physical and all these mental energies are stimulated 


| and invigorated, and at the same time controlled, and directed, and ap- 


plied by the bighest principles of our moral nature, aud the best affec- 
I will cast no disparagement upon 


however humble, which in any way or form contributes to the subsist- 
All happiness 
Every sense and faculty with 
which our Creator has endowed us, in its natural and healthful exercise, 
is pleasurable and delightful. God intended it should be used, of course, 
under those wholesome restraints which reason, experience, and religion 
teach us, are essential in order to maintain the health and freshness of 
the faculty itself, and in fact to receive the largest amount of enjoyment. 
Now I do not say that one honest and useful occupation is above another 
or below another. Ido not say that the agricultural occupation is above 


| the learned profession; nor will I admit that the medical, or the legal, 


: a | or the clerical profession is above the agricultural profession. I will not 
sistence or of acquiring property. As a means of subsistence, none is | 


admit, where fidelity and moral worth are equal, that the employer is 
above the laborer, or the laborer above the employer, the artisan above 


| the scholar, or the scholar above the artisan, the officer of justice who 
| interprets the law and metes out its severest penalties, and so tries to 
| make men virtuous, above the charming writer of poetry, who, by his 
| exquisite delineations of character, or his soaring and brilliant flights of 
| fancy, seeks to make them happy. To make men happy is one way to 
| make them virtuous. 


I believe—with that delightful writer of fiction 
who has recently visited us from the fatherland, and whose delineations 
appear like transferring life itself to the canvass, and are benevolently 
designed to show how many real diamonds lie concealed under the 
heaped-up rubbish of society which we trample under foot; I say, 1 be- 
lieve, with him—that “ there is nothing high because it is high in place, 
ard nothing low because it is low in life.’ After making all these al- 
lowances, I shall give no just eause of offence in saying of the occupation 
of the farmer, that none is in itself more honest, none more respectable, 
none has stronger claims upon the regards of the community for its use- 


| fulness, none is more favorable to virtue, and none is more sure in all rea- 
| sonable rewards to industry, temperance, frugality, and good conduct. 
| If men want the goods of this world pon other terms, whatever may be 
| apparent success, they will discover in the end that they have been play- 


ing a losing game. Now how much heartache, how much head-ache, 


| how much folly and how much frippery, how much indelence, how much 
should do what he can for the benefit of that community. This duty | fi : 


dissipation, how much avarice, hew much fraud, how much plunder, 
how much oppression, how much mad ambitioa, how much disappoint- 
ment, how much mortified pride, how much actual suffering and griping 


ssnchs fanaiiacten! taburenganted sender sede. ott odersingh, deat | poverty, would be extinguished, if only one-half of the loafers and mere 
; . er 


forces must in most cases be combined. All the physical labor wears | 
cut life, degrades man, prevents his elevation, and shuts him out from | 


idlers in the community, the speculators, the brawling politicians, the 
useless lumber accumulated in all the professions, the miserable quacks 
in all three of the departments, those who kindle quarrels that they may 
run off with the booty and leave both parties in default; those who cure 
all sorts of diseases with all sorts of nostrums; and those who profess to 
have found some new mode of getting to heaven, other than the good old 
way of “ fearing God and working righteousness;” if only one; half the 
mere fashionables in city and country, if one-half the idle and profligate 
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young men whom we see tied on the ends of cigars, crowding all public 
places, and the idle young women who fl:unt about in the exuberance of 
their vanity, in the cast-off clothes of the silk-worm, but, poor souls! 


never could think of touching the caterpillar himself; I say if only half | 


of these crowds could be induced to get, by their own hands, an honest 
living from the bountiful earth, what a beneficent change would take 
place, if they would expend half the mental energy or half the phyeical 
energy in supplying their own wants by their own labor, which are now 
thrown away, and leave them only a miserable burden and tax upon the 
industry of others, if not callous to the shame of dependence, at least 
knowing nothing of that generous sentiment of honor, and that lofty sense 
of honest competence and usefulness which belong only to those whose 


hands minister to their necessities, who wear the fleeces of the flocks | 
which they themselves have reared, and gather their bread from fields | 


which they themselves have cultivated. 

2. I know with what disdain many persuns look upon the profession 
of ths farmer. ‘It is adirty business,” say they. This offends the 
pride of many of these fine people who think themselves made of porce- 
lain and not of common clay. It is dirt, however, which is easily washed 
off : but there is a good deal of dirt which men are apt to get upon 
themselves in their professions and oecupations, which the burning tears 
of penitence will not even scald off. *‘ Bat it has to do with manures, 
and offends the refined taste.” Oh ! the nonsense and folly of fools ! and 
yet in the wonder-working providence of God, the refuse becomes the 
creator and source of beauty, and is to be converted into flowers, coveted 
as the richest ornaments to deck even the brow of maiden majesty, and 
into fruits as fair and luscious as ever hung from the bowers of Eden. “But 
then the farmers and the farmer’s habitations are vulgar, and ungainly, 
and slovenly, and offensive.” There is no order; neatness is utterly 
renounced ; the gates are unhung; the fences are down, broken vehicles 
and scattered wocd piles encumber the door yards, and old hats and baize 
petticoats ornament the broken windows. The hogs get into the kitchen 
and never discover that they are not at home until they are warned with the 
broomstick to quit. The hair of the bare-legged and unwashed children, 
looks as if they had been laid out in the snow to whiten, and had never 
been combed but with a piece of apple tree brush. The mistress of the 
house is slipshod, and appears as though she had crawled out of the 
grease closet to toast herself at the cooking stove; and the master, poor 
man ! seems to have Seen afflicted with the hydrophobia from his youth, 
and to have been subjected daily to a regular daubing from his eyes down, 
with mud and tobacce juice. Bat I'll not finish the picture ; and I will 
admit that in too many cases it is true to the life. You may say any 
thing of its shamefulness, its disreputableness, its offensiveness, that you 
please, and I will agree to all of it. But none of it is necessary, no 
more than is necessary in the palace yard. 

It is stated by intelligent travelers, that the cow-stables of the Dutch 
Farmers are so perfectly clean that you might dine in them without 
offence ; and that no Dutch farmer is ever suffered to come into his 
house from his work until he has exchanged his dirty shoes at the door 
for a pair of clean slippers. I know that a monarchical government 
prevails in those countries, the spirit of which probably diffuses itself 
into all the departments of society. But if our wives in this republican 
country have not here power encagh, of which some of us cL say it 
with all diffidence) surely can have no doubt, I would move for an ap- 
plication to the Legislature, to give them the complete sovereignty of 
their own domicils, provided only that they will keep their own shoes up 
to the heel, their aprons clean, their caps tied, and their children washed ; 
and provided, also, that they will renounce, and denounce, and never 
suffer their premises to be polluted by that accursed and filthy Virginia 
weed, which is the bane of all decency, and the corrupter of all good 
manners; but send it after its twin brother, whiskey, who seems fast 
going, by general acclamation, to its own proper place. Where that place 
is, it might not be civil for me to say, though f believe no honest man 
could doubt. 

There is no reason why a farmer’s premises should not present an ex- 
ample of perfect neatness and order ; why there should not be “a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its place ;” why the cesspool of the 
sink should be open under the window ; why the pig-stye should make 
a part of the family habitation ; or why, indeed, there should be any 
thing on the premises to offend the most delicate and sensitive. I can 
show you many an example of this beautiful neatness and order. 

The religious sect called Shakers are models in this respect. They 
find no difficulty in keeping every thing in order. The most severe 
cleanliness reigns in every part of their premises. They effect this by a 
rigid system of neatness and order. There is no difficulty in doing this, 
where you can secure the voluntary co-operation of the household ; and 
there is in such arrangements, steadily and resolutely maintained, as 
much economy of timeas there is of health and comfort. 

I can point to innumerable individual inhabitants, and I had almost 


said, such has been the powerful influence of example, to whole villages, | 


where the same habits of neatness and order universally prevail ; and 


where, ‘consequently, the air itself is breathed with a healthier and | 


heartier respiration. 
3. Happy would it be for cur farmers, if, in addition to renouncing 


every case involves not an inconsiderable loss of property, and making 
exactness and order triumphant¥in ‘every part of their premises, they 
would seek to render their premises as beautiful as they cau be made. 
Appearances should be studied in every thing connected with their farms 
and houses. There is no class of men in any condition of life, who have 


| 
| 





within their reach more of the materials and elements of beauty, and at 
a cheaper rate than the dwellers in the country. Trees,*plants, flowers, 
vines, are every where tobe had for the mere trouble of getting, in some 
of those half days or half hours which occur in the busiest conditions of 
life, and which are so carelessly squandered by men who forget that the 
largest sum is composed of units, as atoms make up the mountain, and 
drops form the ocean. 

I would have them study the principles of refined taste in the con- 
struction of their farm buildings, and observe the rules of architectural 
proportion and architectural beauty in all their erections, whether it be a 
wig-wam, a log-cabin, or even a pig-stye. But why should we do this ? 
Because these proportions are not matters of arbitrary determination, but 
they are fixed in nature. The violation of them is always offensive ; 
the observance of them always gives pleasure. Such erections cost no 
more than buildings constructed with an entire disregard to them. Then, 
again, inthe construction and condition of farm implements and vehicles, 
though I would not encourage any useless finery, yet I would have them 
made in the best manner, and kept in the best condition. This should 
be done on the plainest principles of economy. An implement, a wagon, 
or a carriage, that is neatly painted and varnished kept clean, will 
be so much the more carefully used. In general, what men most value 
they will most care for ; whatthey take most pains to keep, they will 
take most pains in using ; what those about you see you value, unless in 
cases of extraordinary perversity, they will value. How constantly do 
we hear the ex ion, “It is uew, don’t deface it ;” “It is clean, don’t 
soil it ;”” or “It is dirty, or broken, or old, I don’t care for it.” Send 
two children into the street ; let one be a bare-headed, bare-footed, rag- 
moffin, with a face which, perhaps, never had more than one thoro 
washing ; hair that never heard of any finer comb than his own greety 
fingers, and a mouth about which are grimmed in and stuccoed in relief, 
the remains of a week’s broth or porridge, and nobody would think of 
giving him a hand to help through any mud puddle are over any gutter, 
unless where they thought he would be drowned ; and this only, perhaps, 
because the admonitions of conscience might be a little stronger D eo their 
disgust at the sight of him; and if he should get run over in the street, 
you would hear no other remark than that he was a dirty dog and might 
have got out of the way. On the other hand, send a sweet little girl into 
the street, looking like a new-blown rose with the glistening dew-drors 
hanging from its leaves, with her neat bonnet without a shade upon its 
lustre, her frock emulating the snow-drift in its whiteness, her unsoiled 
stockings indicating the perfection of nature’s statuary beneath them, 
her shoes refiecting the brightest polish of art, and, above all, her face 
as clean, as fair, as transparent as you know her untainted mind is under 
all this ; and there is not a chimney-sweep so low that he would not give 
her the side-walk, nor a clown, even among the most clownish, who 
would not, ifhe dared to touch her, wipe his hands upon her clothes, and 
with delight carry her half a mile over the crossings, rather than that 
she should soil, 1 had almost said, even the sole of her slipper. hope 
you will pardon the homeliness of my illustrations. I wish to be under- 
stood ; and in firing among the crowd, if I should happen to wound any 
one, I trust I shall not bring blood ; for my arrows are sent on no hostile 
mission, and they are neither barbed nor poisoned. 

I would have the windows of thefarm-house adorned with flowers, not 
in rusty tin measures and old black-glazed tea-pots, and glass-bottles with 
the necks broken off ; but in whole and handsome flower pots, or neatly 
painted wooden boxes, for they really cost nothing. I would have the 
piazzas or porches trellissed with vines, even with scarlet runners if 
nothing better can be had. I would have the door-yard filled with flowers 
and shrubbery, and the road-side lined with trees, here aclump and there 
a single line, mingling the varieties as Nature mingles them, cultivating 
them for fruit and cultivating them for mere ornament and beauty. But 
this is all, you will tell me, for appearance’ sake. Well, is appearance 
nothing? Did you think nothing of appearance when you chose your 
wives ; and nothing of your own appearance when you wished them to 
confirm the election? But why should the pleasure of sight be so 
lightly esteemed 1 Why should they be spoken of in the language of 
disdain or indifference ? Are they not as rational, as respectable, as val- 
uable, as abundant, as innocent, as the pleasures of the other senses ? 
Are they not, indeed, the very elements of some of the most refined 
pleasures of the mind and heart? Has God given us the sense of sight, 
so wonderful, so capacious, so infinitely varied in its resources and ob- 
jects for no purpose ? Is appearance nothing ? What is more studied, 
throughout the Creator’s works 71 What object is there in nature, from 
the highest to the lowest, animate or inanimate, swimming in the sea or 
in the air, an the surface or buried in the earth, which is not, upon exam- 
ination, feund to be as beautiful as if it were finished for no other purpose 
than to be looked at? Take the shell that lies in the bottom of the 
ocean, the bird that bathes his wings in heaven’s purest light, the flowers 
that carpet the earth with their varied splendor, the glittering stars that 
light up the deep arches of the sky with an eternal glory—take the com- 
bination of the countless elements of beauty, when the morning slowly 
lifts up the veil of night, and, as at the dawn of the creation, reveals the 
glories of the visible world, or when spring breaths upon the earth and 


| recalls the dead to life, and myriads and myriads of forms of new be- 
that sloveliness which far too generally prevails, and which, in truth, in | 


ings come forth at her voice—take the descending sun as he declines 
upon his Western throne and wraps around him the gorgeous robe of an 
unrivalled majesty—take the perfection of beanty as seen in a nearer but 
more transcendent form, in man himself, in his symmetrical stature, in 
the well turned limbs, in the web of unrivalled softness and texture which 
covers him, in the tints of his complexion, in the grace of his movements, 
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in the melody of his voice, in the eloquence of the eye, pouriog out fires | 
of genius or radiant with the charms of the affections, and so speaking 
to the soul—and will men say that appearance is nothing, and A the 
pleasures of the sight are not to be valued and cultivated? I say that 
appearance is always to be regarded ; that we cannot render our homes 
too beautiful and attractive. Our first object should be to make our 
dwellings as convenient and comfortable as art can make them; our 
second object should be to render them, to an equal extent, tasteful and 
elegant. Do what we can and all we can, we shall fall far short of 
rivaling even the simplest forms and combinations of nature. 

We should do this on the ground of self-interest. Separate from the 
pleasure which we ourselves derive from it, it essentially increases the 
value of our estates. The beauty of a place, the ornamental trees and 
shrubs, even the garden flowers which embellish it, are always objects of 
attraction to a purchaser. We should do this from considerations of be 
nevolence. Buildings erected in good taste and proportions, and exhi- 
biting a refined judgment and skill, and grounds highly cultivated and 
embellished, charm the eye of the traveler or passer by, and allow us to 
impart most bountifully without diminishing our own stores. But there 
is another influence not to be overlooked. Habits of order and neatness, 
mere personal cleanliness, still more the cultivation of a taste for beauty 
in ourselves and in every thing which surrounds us and comes under our 
contro], are in themselves prompters and seeurities of virtue. They be- 
come 80 by inspiring self-respect, and exalting our sense of character.— 
The man who is known to respect himself, is always, in a measure, for 
that reason alone, secure of the respect of others. He finds in that fact | 
& protection from incitements within to wrong and unworthy actions, or | 
against degrading and dishonorable propositions from without. There 
are likewise, a natural sympathy end connection between the love of 
natural beauty and the love of moral beauty. Respecting that in the | 
physical world which is neat, useful, regular, symmetrical, and elegant, 
we come naturally to love and venerate in the moral world that which is 
of a corresponding type and character. Whatever tends in the best 
sense to inspire or strengthen a sentiment of the dignity of our nature, 
serves to secure us from that which is degrading, unworthy and dishonor- 
able. Personal appearance and personal manners are of vastly more | 
importance in a moral view, than men in general are willing to consider 
them. Vulgarity and slovenliness lead to low tastes and pursuits. Iam 
not anxious to see the race of gentlemen farmers, technically so called, | 
increased, though I feel no prejudice against them; but I am very anx- 
ious that all farmers should be gentlemen. I have no partiality for the 
kid glove style of farming; but, on the other hand, I cannot see why the 
farmer should go with his bands unwashed. I have not a little contempt | 
for a farmer who would consider himself above performing any labor 
which the business of a farm might render necessary, whether it be | 
standing in the ditch or treading down the manure heap; but I cannot 
think it necessary to his proper character as a farmer, that he should 


carry about him, when his services are finished, the badges of his employ- | 
ment, to the discredit of his own appearance or to the offence and dis- | 
comfort of others. 

4. I may be thought to have unnecessarily enlarged upon these home- 
ly topics; but 1am anxious by every means in my power, limited and 
humble as that power is, to make the agricultural profession attractive 
and respectable, and remove from it every thing that is repulsive even 


to the most cultivated minds. I detest all false pride; I perfectly nau- 
seate that affectation of sensibility or superior delicacy which considers 
any of the honest labors of the farm as degrading, or any of the operations | 
of nature as improper for their inquiry or unworthy of their observation ; 
but the pride of neatness, and order, and decency, and modesty, is to be 
respected as an cssential element in good breeding and in virtue. I 
mean, then, simply to say, that there is not, on the part either of men or 
women, the slightest incompatibility between any household or out-door 
care, any domestic service, any farm labor whatever, and the highest in 
teliectuai cultivation, the utmost delicacy and refinement of taste and 
manners, and the most genuine courtesy and politeness to be found in 
any condition of life, and which, in their true character, constitute the 
charm of social intercourse. 

I recollect on one occasion paasing the night at the house of an agri- 
cultural friend in another State. He had been brought up to mercantile 
life in England, and was a man of excellent education and extensive 
reading. He had retired from business to a farm, where he designed to 
pass the evening of his days in the calm pursuits of rural life, to which 
he was enthusiastically attached. He possessed an independent for- 
tune; but his sound judgment and experience admonished him that an 
entire remission of labor would be fatal to his peace if not to his health; | 
and that the true secret of rational and solid enjoyment, lay in the con- | 
stant, reasonable, and healthful exertion of the bodily and mental pow- 
ers, in the pursuit of some worthy object. Without regard therefore to 
his fortune, he determined to devote a reasonable portion of his time to 
the improvement of his farm, to cultivating it in the best manner, and to 
rendering it as productive as possible; and to make this an object of 
pursuit as he would have done if his living had depended upon it. He 
had three grown up daughters, who had enjoyed and improved the best 
advantages of a polite and substantial education which wealth in Eng- 
land could afford. They sympathised in their father’s views, and with 
their brothers took their full share of the labors of the farm. 

I found the house as I expected to find it—neatness, and order, and 
simple elegance presiding in every department, and “ books, and work, 
and healthful play’’ dividing the hours, and placing listlessness, and fret- 
fulness, and ennui at defiance. My attention was first directed to a beau- 
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tiful mahogany bee-hive of three stories, and so attached to one of the 
windows, that it was easy at apy time, by removing a slide, to see the 
busy and indefatigable colonists at their tasks. ‘The order and industry 
of this household, ‘ skilfully building their cells and gathering honey all 


, the day from every opening flower,” were an index to the condition of 


the well regulated family whose hospitality I was enjoying. 

I shall say nothing of my dreams that night; for that I confess was 
the golden age of youth and the starry season of poetic fancy and illusion. 
I will not say what angels in white hovered around my bed, decked my 
chamber with the fairest flowers, and shook from their lily-white hands 
the sweetest perfumes over my pillow. I rose at the peep of dawny 
while as yet night was struggling with the morning as if reluctant to quit 
her hold; and objects were yet covered with that grey light which forms 
the transition state from night to day. I was determined to ransack the 
premises before the family should be stirring; and my first visit was to 
the barn-yard to see the cows, which I have always regarded as among 
the best benefactors of man, and with a veneration approaching almost 
the idolatry with which the same beneficent animal is regarded by the 
natives of Hindostan. But I found that I was anticipated; for the well 
known sound of the streaming milk at onee struek my ears, and, as I 
entered, the vision of one of those charming girls who had bid me a kind 
good night a few hours before, presented itself before me, not in my 
mind’s eye, but in real form and substance. With a neat tye-cap,a plain 
cape-bonnet partly and I believe a little slyly thrown back, a short loose 
gown, a white apron the very emblem of purity, her locks neatly combed 
on each side of her high forehead after the style of the Madonna, and her 
face as radiant with the freshness of health as now the morning became 
radiant with the purest light, what object could have been more beauti- 
ful? Even my kind wife would have forgiven my admiration. Hers, 
she told me, was the care of the milk establishment; and never did I en- 


joy 8 higher honor than to carry ber full pails into a dairy-room, present- 


ing in its fixtures and products, in its white and golden treasures, the 
perfection of neatness and order. This was the first duty of the morn- 
ing; and when the breakfast hour arrived, the same bright vision ina 


| style of simple elegance, ‘‘when least adorned, adorned the most,” pre- 


sided at the cheerful meal, dispensing not merely the products of her 


| dairy skill and the delicious bread and condiments made by other fair 


hands ia the household, but intermingling with these the brilliant treas- 
ures of a ripened intellect and a well cultivated mind, and the charme of 
an unaffected and improved politeness. 

5. I proceed now to the consideration of a means of elevating the ag- 


| ricultural profession of more importance, because of much more efficient 


influence than any to which I have referred; and that is education, 


| knowledge, intellectual improvement. 


I have already said that the glory of man is his mind. If his animal 
nature is curious, and wonderful, and beautiful, his intellectual nature is 
transcendent and divine. This places bim at the head of the animal 
creation. In his mind, as in the seed, lie the undeveloped elements of 
moral growth, and the secret sources of that energetic authority which 
subjects the most powerful elements of the physical world to his scep- 
tre, and makes him the “ monarch of all hesurveys.” In an art involv- 


| ing many of the most wonderful operations—and egriculture is that art 


—dealing in the most eubtle agencies in neture, and presenting even to 
the casual observer in cultivation and in vegetable oad animal growth, a 
succession of miracles, where is there more occasion for the most subtle 
inquiries of philesopby ? 

To the careless observer, the deposite of a seed in the earth, its germi- 
nation, its after cultivation, its progressive growth, and its ultimate ma- 
turity, are matters of such every day occurrence, that they create no sur- 
prise and are seldom remarked. But they are all replete with wonders 
which, in their solution, have hitherto defied, to a large extent, the most 
subtle searchings of the most subtle minds. Where dves life repose in 
this dried kernel, so small and, and to all appearance, so utterly inert? 
What secret agency swells and protrudes the germ? By what power 
does it force its way above the surfuce, and gradually expand its leaves 
and put forth its flowers and mature its fruit? How and where does it 
gather and assort, and at its pleasure use or reject, the various materials 
which go to form the stem, the leaves, the fluwer, the fruit? How does 


| it construct its exquisite cells, and pierce its delicate tubes, and elaborate 


its juices, and drink in the subtle gases that float around it, keeping that 
which it needs, sending back that which it does not need, doing that 
by its own spontaneous energy, which the chemist deems the highest tri- 
umph of his skill, and framing its wonderful organism, and compound- 
ing its peculiar odors, and mixing in exact proportions its beautiful co- 
lors; and all this while, be the situation or soil, the appliances or ma- 
nures, what they may, remaining true to its kind, so that the grasses do 
not change into the unbellifferous plants, nor the bulbous roots transform 
themselves into the sereal grains? Beyond all question, all these opera- 
tions go on according to fixed laws, perfectly simple in their operation, 
if we could but understand that operation; and no niore th> effect of 
chance or accident, or direct interference of the divine artist, than sny 
other of the regular operations of the material world. But what are the 
influences and effects of seed and soil, of heat, and light, and electricity, 
and gravity, of dew, and rain, and air, and manure, and culture; by 
what power exerted, by what circumstances controlled—all these are 
matters for philosophical inquiry, and as yet can scarcely be said to have 


| been approached. The rearing and improvement of live stock, and the 


whole subject of comparative anatomy and animal physiology, are mat- 
ters likewise coming directly within the province of the farmer, full of 


| food for the inquisitive mind, and opening a wide field of inquiry. Is 

















education, then, of no value to the farmer? Has knowledge no use to 


the mind no work to perform here? Is this art to form an exception to 


every other! 
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him? Is his profession a matter of mere servile and animal toil? Has | 


' 


How far is the art in any country from having reached the highest | 


point of productiveness! Where and when, indeed, has the actual ca- 
pacity of a. single acre been tested? 
the exertion of the highest powers of the mind, to determine this point? 
The same remarks apply with equal force to the rearing and manage- 
ment of live stock. Any man who compares animproved Durham Short 
Horn, or a full-blooded Merino or Dishley sheep with the common stock 
of the country, and docs not perceive how much has been effected by the 
exertion of the highest measure of intelligence and skill, directed by 
science, and how much mure is yet to be hoped for by renewed and con- 
tinued efforts, seems doomed to a hopeless stupidity. 

If, at the same time, we look back at what has been gained in the ac- 


Is there no room for inquiry, for | 
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temptand means te advance theimprovement of the intellect, and to stimu- 
late inquiry. We may thus convert what has hitherto been regarded, and 
not wholly without truth, a sordid and degraded profession, into one of 
the highest pursuits of philosophy. But do not limit ycur notions of edu- 
cation to the mere teaching of the schools, and the mere routine of col- 
legiate discipline. This is comparatively nothing. ‘The great object of 
scholastic institutions and studies is not so much the communication of 
knowledge, as the teaching men the proper use of their own faculties in 
order to acquire knowledge for themselves. When men leave their 


| schools, therefore, the work of education has scarcely begun. They have 


| cation ? 


tual increase of the products of agriculture, we shall see equal reason to | 


acknowledge the advantage derived from the application of mind to this 
art, and to take courage in view of what may hereafter be gained. I 
have already touched upon this subject. Half a century ago, fifty bush- 
els of Indian corn to the acre, would have been regarded as an extraor- 
dinary yield. A crop of a hundred bushels is not now uncommon, and 
more than one hundred and seventy have been produced in this State.— 
In Scotland, a few years since, thirty bushels of wheat would have been 
beyrnd the average yield even of the best cultivation. Under a system 
of under draining and sub-soil ploughing, sixty are not uncommon. It 
is not long since the system of leaving half the ground fallow, was deem- 
ed indispensable in order to recruit the exhausted lands. Now, by a ju- 
dicious rotation, alternating white and green crops, the land is kept in 
uninterrupted production. 

Education may be considered in two aspects : first as general, embrac- 
ing all the common subjects of reading and enquiry ; secondly, a speci- 
fic limiting itself to the particular objects of the agricultural art. Both 
are equally conducive to the respectability of the profession. We see 
every where what an influence and standing the high cultivation of the 
mind gives to every man who has it, in our community. No official sta- 
* tion, no mass of wealth, so elevates a man ; and even if we were cursed 
with the aristocratic distinctions which prevail in other countries, such 
is the spreading influence of intelligence, thatthe cultivation of the mind 
would enable the man to overtop them all. Toattain excellence in any 
art, the principles of that art require to be made the objects of specific 
inquiry and study. But giving to these considerations all the prominence 
we may, success in any art or science will essentially depend, not merely 
and net more, upon the knowledge of the particular principles or ele- 
ments connected with it, than upon the strengthening and enlargement of 
tke mind by general knowledge. 


| virtue and piety. 


We mist likewise observe an obvious distinction between the know- | 


ledge of the practice of and the knowledge of the principles of an art. 


Men may thoroughly understand the priaciples of an art without know- | 


ing anything of its manipulations. 
explain with the greatest advantage to the common farmer, the principles 
of vegetation and the operations of manures, without himself having 
even so muchas reared a single flower or stuch even a garden spade 
into the ground. In order to a successful practice, the art must be learn- 
ed as well as the science, the execution as wellas the theory. Tiie best 


The philosopher may investigate and | 


learned only the use of the tools: they are now to practice the trade . 
They must now educate themselves; and what is so valuable as self-edu- 
Examples are not wanting in our country and in other coun- 
tries, in times past and in times present, of self-taught men, who have 
risen to a high eminence in science, while daily occupied in the distract- 
ing cares of life or in the offices of a laborious trade. Such examples 
have a mighty eloquence, and speak in terms of persuasion which no 
voice can emulate. 

In all these respects, as I have said, the farmer is particularly favored. 
Books are attainable in unstinted abundance, and objects and facts the 
ouly infallible teachers, are constantly unfolding themselves to his obser- 
vation. Experiment is a powerful instructor. Let him read—let him 
inquire—let him try—and, above all, let him observe. Let him search 
into the causes of things. Lethim follow Nature into her hiding places, 
and, if he can, compel her to answer his inquiries. She is sometimes coy, 
and will sometimes need asking more than once, and requires urging be- 
fore she says anything. But let himremember that “a fair lady was never 
won by a faint heart.”’ Perhaps, like some others, she may sometimes sa 
no,when she means yes. When the profession thus becomes enlightened, 
and its simplest operations are converted into experiments in philosophy 
and inquiries after truth, no pursuit is more respectable or more happy. 
Where the man of cultivated mind in the performance of his daily la- 
bors, finds “ sermons in stones and bocks in the running streams” — 
sees every object andevery operation in nature radiant with the lesson of 
wisdom and the manifestations of benevolence as boundless as the uni- 
verse and as ceaseless as eternity,—in what situation or pursuit is the 
true dignity of human nature, as far as it rests upon the exercise and 
proper use of the mind, more illustrated? 

7. In addressing such an audience as this, however, I need notadd 
that, in this as in every other profession and department of life, there is 
an honor and a dignity far higher than any which springs from mere in- 
tellectual improvement, let that have reached the brightest wreaths 
with which philosophy was ever yet crowned. Without this all other 
gems become dim. [cannot but be understood to mean that of moral 
It has not come in my way to speak of this: but vir- 
tue is the offspring of truth, and piety is only another name for wisdom. 
Without these, no business nor condition of life can have any true honor. 
To these the agricultural pursuit is not unfriendly : may I not 
say, to these no pursuit or profession of life can be more congenial ? The 
labors of agriculture tend to allay rather thanto stimulate the passions. 


| Theseclusion and calmness of rural life are favorable to habits of re- 


flection and self-possession, and if not without their perils to virtue, (for 


| what condition in human life is exempt from them 7) present as few as 


| fall to the lot of humanity. 


prospect of success is when they are united—when science directs the | 


application of art, and art in its turn demonstrates the lessons, and shows 
the proper qualifications aud necessary limitations of scientific princi- 
ples. 


To render the profession as respectable as it may be, they should be | 


combined. The farmer's vocation in this respect presents singular and 
extraordinary advantages. His seasons of relaxation from toil, in our 
favored climate, furnish enviable opportunities for reading and enquiry. 
Besides this, none of the labors of the farm, excepting when they are ex- 


cessive, require any intensity of application, or any abstraction of mind | 


which would interfere with the most active exercise of the intellectual 
powers on subjects quite foreign from his immediate occupation. The 
farmer may commune intimately with nature, even when bending over 
his hoe. He may talk reverentially with God about his wender-working 
providence, from between the handles of his plow ; and he may ofien in 
his fields, hear the deep voice of divine philosophy speaking to bis soul, 
as the shepherds heard a message from heaven, while they were count- 
oe stars and watching their sleeping flocks upon the plains of Beth- 
ehem. 

There is another singular advantage connected with the profession of 
the farmer, and one which applies to comparatively few other of the la- 
borious occupations of life. The farmer’s labors, with scarcely an ex- 
ception are all healthful. They are pursued in the open air where there 


To the cultivation of the religious affections, 
an elevated and habitua’ piety, what condition is more favorable than 
that in which man seems brought into immediate contact, in all his la- 
bors, with that infinite energy which ‘ worketh all in all ;” and where 
the blessings he enjoys seem dispensed to him, not through any secon- 
dary instrumentality, but as it were directly from the divine hand ? 
Whatheart should be touched with love, if not his who sees every where 


| the wonderful, abundant, daily, and ceaseless provision for the various 


is free play for the limbs, and room for the expansion of the lungs. There | 
is no deformity springing from unnatural positions or distorted motions; | 


and no exhaustion or laceration of the most delicate parts of his frame, 
from a confined atmosphere or one surcharged with poisonous or delete- 
rious elements. Add to this the natural and healthful exercise of the 
muscular powers, gives vigor and energy to the mind. Their influence is 
reciprocal ; thuir sympathy is indissoluble. To render, therefore, the 
profession of agriculture respectable—to make it as productive as it may 
be made—to further its improvement—and to derive from it all the plea- 
sures which are capable of being derived from it or associated with it let 
us see to the improvement of our minds. Let_us pursue knowledgewith 
an insatiable thirst. Let us encourage for ourselves, and others every at- 


wants of that infinite and varied family which no mind can number, ever 
springing up in a ceaseless flood of being? What heart should be 
wuched with reverence, if not his who is admonished daily and hourly to 
commune with God, inthe changing seasons and the alternations of | 
and night, seed-time and harvest; ana who, as the priest of nature is call- 
ed uponto make the earth, carpeted with flowers, the altar of sacrifice 
to the great Author of all the bounty and beauty of the creation, in his 
open temple vocal with anthems of praise from every thing that lives, 
and lit up by his own quenchless fires ? 

8. We shall better understand the advantages, the means of good, the 
abundant sources of the purest happiness, which appertain to it, and the 
true honor and dignity of agriculture as a profession und pursuit, when 
we cease to estifnate every good in life by a pecuniary standard. I have 
already said that as a source of sudden and great wealth it cannot be re- 
commended to the aspiring ; but as a certain means, where intelligently 
and industriously pursued, of competence and substantial independence, 
none takes rank before it. In its exemption from the common and ine- 
vitable perils incident to business pursuits, none equals it. It is an obser- 
vation of a man of long experience and most extensive acquaintance with 
the mercantile community in the city of Boston, for example, that out of 


| every ten merchants or persons engaged in trade or commerce, eight be- 


come bankrupt or die insolvent. The failures in the great commercial 
cities throughout the country, within the past six years, have been nume- 
rous beyond account, and most disar rous and afflictive. Whoever hears 
of the bankruptcy or insolvency of industrious or frugal farmers, unless 
when leaving their plain and proper pursuits, they are lured by the hope 
of sudden wealth into the treacherous and delusive paths of specula- 
tion 7 4 


9. Of all the conditions of men, and [ have mingled with every vari- 
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trious, frugal, and sober farmer—none affords more the means of con- 
tentment and substantial enjoyment—none, where the education has not 
been neglected, presents better opportanities“for moral and intellectual 


improvemernt—none calls more loudly for religious gratitude—none is | 


suited to give a more lively and deeper impression of the goodness of 
God. Some years since, in the most rugged parts of New Hampshire, 
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ety, 1 believe in truth that none is so independent as that of an indus- | knew him. 


He was the lawyer, the scholar, and the gentleman. At 
the bar, upon the bench, and in the domestic circle—all of which he 
adorned—te was equally distinguished.” Mr Jay was the son of the 
celebrated John Jay, formerly Chief Jutsice of the United States. 


Remepy Acaisst tHe Evit Errects or LichtxixG.—A correspon- 


| dent, relating the case of a Mr. Wilson, who lost his eye by having vit- 


among its craggy cliffs and rude and bold mountains, I was travelling on | 
horseback and came suddenly upon a plain and moss covered cottage in | 


the very bosom of a valley, where the brave settler had planted himself 
on a few acres of land which alone seemed capable of cultivation. Eve- 
ry thing about the residence bespoke industry and care. Being fatigued, 
I stopped to ask refreshments for my horse. A hale young girl of about 
fifteen, bareheaded and barefooted, but perfectly modest and courteous, 
with all the ruddiness of Hebe, and all the nimbleness and vigor of Diana, 
went immediately for an armful of hay and a measure of oats for my 
horse ; and then kindly spread a table with a cloth as white as the snow- 
drift, and a bowl of pure milk and brown bread for his rider. I never 
enjoyed a meal more. 
but they steadily refused, saying that I was welcome. I was not willing 
thus to tax their kindness, and therefore took out a piece of money to 
give to one of the children that stood near. ‘No,’ said the parents, 
“he must not take it: we have no use for money here.” ‘ Heaven be 
praised,” said J, “‘that I have found a people without avarice. I will 
not corrupt you; and giving them a hearty thank-offering, wished them 
God's blessing, and took my leave. Now here were these humble people, 
with a home which, if it were burned down to-day, their neighbors would 
rebuild for them to-morrow—with clothing made from their own flocks 
by their own hands—with bread enough, and beef, perk, butter, cheese, 
milk, poultry, eggs, &c. in abundance, a good school for six months in 
the year, where their children probably learned more, because they knew 


I offered the family pay for their hospitality; | the comedian; “one of them to see your Majesty.” ‘“ We thank you 
0°? ee 


riol thrown into it, says: “If Mr. W. had immediately procured a little 
soda or potash, which would readily dissolve in water, or some soapbeil- 
er’s fresh lees, and applied it, or washed with this solution wherever the 


vitriol appeared, no injury whatever would have occurred to his eye, or 


| Peter Almunus, wrote the Acts of the A 
| John in the circumference ef a farthing. 


any part of his person, or his clothes.” The writer adds, that he has 
saved many of his workmen from the evil effects of vitriol accidents, who 
would have been most severely injured but for the application of the 
alkaline solution, which prevents pain, burn, or mark of any kind. 


Vanity or Actors.—When Heywood, on his return from banish- 
ment, presented himself before his Royal mistress, ‘‘ What wind has 
blown you hither ?” asked Queen Mary. ‘“ Two especial ones,” replied 


for that,” said Mary; “ but I pray for what purpose was the other?” 
“ That your Majesty might see me.—Dramatic and Musical Review. 


Smatt Writine.—lIn the sixteenth century, an Italian monk, named 

atles and the Gospel of St. 
he Illiad of Homer was once 
written on vellum so small that a nut-shell contained it. A writing mas- 


| ter presented to Queen Elizabeth a bit of paper the size of a finger-nail, 
| eontaining the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, 


the value of time, than those who were driven to school every day in the | 


week and every week in the year—with a plain religious meeting on 


Sunday, where, without ostentation or parade, they met their neighbors | 
to gather the gossip of the neighborhood, toexchange friendly salutations, | 


to hear words of good moral counsel, and to worship God in the most | now, or were lately, in the Waterside, two persons, whose joint history 


simple but not the less acceptable form—and, above all, here were 
hearts at peace with the world and with each other, full of hospitality 
S the passing stranger, uncankered by avarice, and undisturbed by am- 

ition. 
shall we look for a more beautiful example of true independence, for a 
brighter picture of the true philosophy of life? 

re 

Tue New Post Orrice Law.—“Marnaste Matter.”—We are 
not aware that this kind of matter has been described by any historian 
or philosopher, ancient or modern. The phrase has recently been intro. 


duced into a bill which is now before Congress, by the honorable Mr. 


Merrick of Maryland, the Chairman of the Committee on the Post- Office. 
“Mailable matter’ embraces every thing in the shape of letters, 
newspapers and pamphlets—and all books, not having pasteboard 


covers, are pamphlets. Consequently, should the bill become a law, no | 
letter, newspaper, or pamphlet—no scrap of paper, bearing a word | 


of intelligence, written, printed or marked, cut, stained, or indented 
—can be carried in the pocket of an individual travelling oa a mail 
route, without subjecting the individual so conveying this “ mail- 
able matter,”’ to a severe penalty. If Mr. A. should be going from 
New York to Philadelphia ina railroad car, and should take a letter 
from Mr. B. to be delivered to his friend Mr. C., he (Mr. A.) comes 
within the penalty of the law. He is also equally obnoxious to the pe- 
nalty if he should put a newspaper in his pocket and give it toa friend 
at Worcester, or at any intermediate place on the route. We are not 
sure that it would be safe for a passenger to take a newspaper in his 


hand to read while on the way. And how is this despotic law to be ex- | in the Bogside he fondly hoped he would be secure against the lady’s in- 


ecuted? We have not seen the bill itself, and gather the provisions 
substantially, from the discussions that have taken place on it in the Se- 
nate. But no one can be silly enough (not even the blockheads who 
have framed it and voted for its passage) to imagine that it can be exe- 
cuted without the intervention of an army of spies, who must have au- 
thority to search the trunks, valises, packages, and pockets of all passen- 
gers, even to the band-boxes and reticules of ladies, to see if there should 
be any of this “‘mailable matter’ concealed among articles of conveni- 
ence and necessity. This bill has already passed the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States—has been in the hands of a committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives—and has been reported back to that body without amend- 
ment. Will the members ef that House, who boast themselves to be 


the representatives of a free and enlightened people, and the guardians | nearly these three months on their usual terms of attraction on one side, 


of inalienable rights, incur the ‘deep damna‘ion” that must await the 
authors and abettors of this project ?—a scheme, which is only the first 


, 4 , hn | an sorceress. 
Where apon earth, in a humble condition or in any condition, 





| law to stand in the way of that enjoyment. 


| not been sustained by her singular infatuation. 


| his face, which we may state; is not exactly that of an Endymion. 


together with her name and the date of the year. 
ble with spectacles which he himself had made. 


The public debt of Louisiana is stated to be $24.530,270. A great 
part of it is for stock issued in favor of Banks, and for which the State 
will be wholly er partly indemnified. 

—————— 
ExtraorDinary Persecution sy a Woman 1x Love.—There are 


The whole was legi- 


is not unlike that of Jason and Medea, only the female party has none 
of that fell spirit of vengeance which burned in the bosom of the Colchi- 
Their names are James Connell and Bridget M’Guire; 
he, a carpenter, and she, by courtesy, a spinster. To escape the perse- 
cution of her blandishments, he had to fly from place to place; and she, 


| with the sure instinct of a slouthhound, has tracked him wherever he 


went, and insists that she shall have the beatitude of at least gesing on 

his 
gazing, she declares, is all that she wants, and maintains that there is no 
The fatigue, privations, and 
grief which she has endured must have brought her to her grave had she 
The parties had lived to- 


| gether in the house of Cennell’s brother, in the parish of Crough, county 


Limerick, where, it is probable, they became mutually enamoured ; but, 
at length he took French leave of her, and repaired to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, whither she followed him, and on their first interview she begged 
him only to allow her to study and doat on the lines of bis countenance ; 
but there being a passiveness in this very irreconcileable with his active 
habits, he again fled, and found refuge, as he believed, in Dublin. There 
also he was overtaken by his inamorata; and, on the charge of being 


| amorously stared at, he had her several times committed to prison, and 





step towards a system of arbitrary searches and seizures, which is so an- | 


noying and vexatious to travelers in the kingdoms of Europe. 


Deata or Mr. Say —Our much honored fellow-citizen the Hon. 
Peter A. Jay, expired at his residence in this city on Monday evening, 
after a short illness. 
melancholy event, adjourned, after passing resolutions of respect and con- 
dolence. The following remarks of Chief Justice Jones in the Superior 
Court on this occasion, are eminently just:—“ The name of Peter A. 
Jay has ever been associated with all that was lofty and honorable. 
He was among the most talented, high-minded, and purest of men, 
and one of the most distinguished members of the bar. He comman- 
ded through life, the respect, esteem, and high regard, of all who 


once had her confined in the county lunetic asylum. Two years passed 
over their heads in this manner, when there seemed to be a revival of 
affection on his part, for they went together to Liverpool, and there 
lodged in the same house. His former aversion returned, however, and 
in the beginning of August last he fled to Derry, where, in a snug retreat 


trusion. Most fallacious that hope was! In afew days she appeared 
in his apartment, and, like Margeret’s ghost, commenced staring at her 
victim. He had then employment at the new barracks; and, as he went 
to and came from his work, she was never absent from his side, and when 


| he was at his meals she sat at the table, with her eyes upraised to the 


cause of her enchantment, but never partook of the food which was be- 
fore him. The mesmerising process having become intolerable to Mr. 
Connell, he applied to the mayor for a summons against her, and, hav- 


| ing employed a professional gentleman to conduct his case, his fellow 


workmen clubbed their money to engage another for the defendant. The 
issue was that he was nonsuited. He had removed from the Bogside, 
and taken lodgings in the Waterside, where both he and she have been 


and repulsion on the other. He allows her neither meat nor drink, nor 
does he pay for her lodgings; while her delight is to pass with him as he 
goes to and from his work—to sit cutside his workshop when he is 
there, and when not admitted into his lodging along with him, to sit in 


| the street opposite to it, which she often does for whole nights. We hear 


| that she has experinced kindness from both the lodging-house keeper 
The different courts on the announcement of this | 


and the neighbors. On the 15th ult., the authorities found it necessary 


| to commit her to the county gaol, where, for three days and nights, she 
rejected all manner of sustenance; and at the end of that time, after 


having been visited by Dr. Rogan, was set at large. The confinement 


| has produced no change in her conduct. It ought to be stated that she 


| mentioned, her conduct has been faultless. 


is a remarkably pretty woman, and but for the eccentricitiee we have 
We have just heard thatthe 
sensitive, but obdurate Mr. Connell, has again fied.— Derry Journal. 



























HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WaTERLOO,” &c. 


[Continued from page 155.] 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE EXECUTION. 

* Charles. Be not afraid of danger or of death ; for over us presides a des- 
tiny, which cannot be coutroiled. We all hasten to the fatal day ; die we must, 
whether upon a bed of down, the field of battle, or the scaffold ; one of these 
must beour lot.” Tue Rovers. 

A few miautes elapsed, when a movement among the soldiers near the 
door attracted my attention, and Colonei La Coste, attended by several! 
officers of inferior rank, entered the kitchea #f the posada. The com- 
mander was a soldier of the republican school ; a hale, stout, man of 
sixty ; one who, like the best of the French officers, had risen by meri- 
from the ranks, without family, descent, wealth, or education. The 
honest boast of La Custe was, that he had been the architect of his own 
fortunes, and had raised himself vo distinction. The colonel was high- 
ly esteemed as a soldier ; but, if the times when his career commenced 
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| 


are remembered, it may be readily supposed that La Coste was luose in | 


his moral priaciples, cold to human suffering, and indifferent, provided 
the end were gained, as to the means that he employed in attaining it. 
The sternest hearts have generally some sofver point that unites them to 


their fellow men, and the rude soldier's was no exeeption. That solitary | 


place in his affections, was occupied by the orphan of his sister; Heu- 
ti le Fevre was the sole object of the love and ambition of the old re- 
publican—and, dead to others, the young lieutenast of chasseurs was 
dearer to that cold-hearted sollier than all the world beside. In the 
career of life, the most unpitying do not escape mortal visitations, which 
force the heert to feel. Henri had perished in the recent affairc—and 
the misery that he himself had probably inflicted upon others, was about 
to fall upon the head of ene, whom sympathy for human suffering had 
never turned from a purpose which he conceived that duty pointed out. 

When he entered the apartment, he appeared excited and out of 
temper, muttering to himself as he approached the fire, and then, turn- 
ing short round he drew -himself up haughtily between the manacled 
guerillas and myself. 

“ So,” he said sarcastically. “‘ Captain St. Pierre, methinks, to-night 
you have had but indifferent success. Five soldiers lost, the great bri- 
gand escaped, and these paltry scoundrels, fit only for hanging in ter- 
rorem ata market-place, the sule fruits of a bloody, and, as it has turned 
out, a bootless expedition! How could this possibly occur ?—a squad- 
ron of chasseurs, checked, defeated, by some half dozen—call them not 
soldiers—but banditti! Ay, Captain St. Pierre, defeated! Has not 
the only captive we aimed at escaped ye? Except as examples to the 
peasantry, these fellows are not worth the snapping of a flint—or value 
of a halter. Is not this failure—defeat ?”’ 

“ Culonel La Coste,” returned the captain of chasseurs, “much of 
what you say is true. We counted with too great confidence upon sur- 
prise, and overlooked the danger fthat lies in desperation. It has, 
indeed, turned out a sorry promenade—little gained, and much, unfor- 
tunately, lost.” 

“ Where did the brigands escape to ?—where did they seek shelter— 
why were they not pursued ?”’ continued Colonel La Coste, speaking with 
breathless rapidity.” 

“The Empecinado, with one companion, have fairly got away,” re- 
plied Captain St. Pierre ; ‘‘ the other three are in your presence.” 


‘Bah !—what matters the capture of these small scoundrels, when the 


the devil’s name, did they effect it 7” 

“«T would fain believe, through the especial assistance of the black 
gentleman. To steel and lead they seemed impervious, or they never 
could have been proof against one hundred shots and sword-cuts. By 
Heaven! their escape appears miraculoas! They gained the river, 
plunged into the swollen stream, and under a biting fire, while bullet 
after bullet struck the water before and behind, they reached the oppo- 
site bank unhurt, sctambled up the bank, and were instantly lost in the 
thick cover of yonder cork-wood.” 

“ Were they not followed, hunted, pursued? [s Henri after them 2” 
inquired the colonel, with impatience ; butthe question was unanswered. 
“Speak, St. Pierre !—where is my nephew !—close on the brigands’ 
footsteps 7” 

The captain shook his head. 

‘‘What mean ye?” exclaimed the old republican; “Is he hurt, or 
wounded 7?” 

““Worse—” 

“ Worse !—what, dead #”’ 

“ Dead !”” was the suppressed reply. 

“ How 1—when 7—where? [I know the worst ;—go on, St Pierre.” 

“Colonel La Coste, my heart bleeds to tell the story. Henri, your 
adopted son, and our beloved companion, is, indeed, no more! The 
felon leader, who has escaped us for the present, singled your nephew 
out and stabbed him !” 

“Great Gud!—Henti !—my son, my hope, my pride, fallen—and 
hus to fall! Die in the court-yard of an obscure posada, and perish 
ngloriously like a peasant in a druaken brawl—Henri! Henri !” 

A long and melancholy pause succeeded. 
“Where is my nephew 1?” exclaimed the old man, suddenly. 
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“ Here,” returned Captain St. Pierre, and his voice faltered. 

“ Well, let me see thee, Henri, even though it be in death.” 

Wher | had been removed into the posada, I was for some time in- 
sensible to every thing that passed, and, unknown to me, the body of the 
young lieutenant bad been carried in, deposited on a bench immediately 
beside me, and covered with a military cloak. Some of the chasseurs 
who stood between me and the dead officer, now movedaside, and others 
brought lights, while the covering should be removed, and the veteran 
“look bis last’’ upon the only being whom he loved. 

In post mortem experience I was a novice. Of course, like every Irish 
boy who made his entree on the world five and forty years ago, I had 
seen a criminal hanged, and a gentleman shot occasionally. To do him 
justice, old Doctor Dozey, ‘“‘ our very learned and approved good master,” 
was an indulgent and considerate divine; and as the school was in an 
assize town, where hanging matches and affairs of honor came off fre- 
quently, we were always, on such occasions, favored with a half-holiday, 
to enable us to have a sly peep at the proceedings. Although I had often 
been “in at the death,” yet with the exception of Mr. Sloman, I had 
never seen the defunct after this mortal coil had been shuffled off ; and 
hence the appearance of the countenance, where death had been violent, 
was new to me. I turned my eyes to the bench where the body of the 
Frenchman lay, and, for many a day afterwa:ds, the dead man’s face was 
painfully recollected. 

I was told that the departed suldier was considered particularly hand- 
some, but looking at his countenance after death, [ never could have im- 
agined it. Its expression was that of one whose spirit had departed in 
intense agony, and every feature was distorted. I saw his companions 
shudder as they looked upon the corpse ; and, after one hurried glance, 
the old colonel turned his eyes away, and signed to the chasseur to replace 
the cloak, which had been removed to permit him to view the body of 
his favorite nephew. 

“ Now for another duty,” the old man muttered. “ Place these pris- 
oners before me !”’ and, drawing himself stiffly up with his back to the 
fire, he remained in gloomy meditation, while the guerillas, and myself 
were conducted from our benches, and drawn up in front of a jadge from 
whom, were the countenance an index of the heart, little mercy could be 
hoped for. 

**Who are ye?” he said, addressing himself to me; ‘“ you wear an 
English uniform—stolen from the living, or stripped from the dead !— 
say which.” 

“ Neither,” I returned, boldly ; ‘ mine is the dress that my rank enti- 
tles me to wear—I am a British officer.” 

“And wherefore the companion of brigands? Why are you the con- 
federate of these murderers 1” 

“1 am not their companion,” was the reply; “I knew net who or 
what they were. By accident I met them here last night.” 

“You knew them aot, and yet you ate with them, drank with them, 
fought with them.” 

“J did.” 

“You shot a French chasseur, and cut dewn a second, as I am 
informed.” 

“It is true; these things I did in order to effect escape.”’ 

“ Then, did you not meet these bandits here by previous eppointment ? 
Are you not a spy—ha?” exclaimed the colonel. 

“ No—this posada lay directly in my route, as I was bound for Valen- 
cia. Chance brought these men and myself together, aad I knew nothing 


| of their designs, thein names, or their occupations. On this head, my 
| guide, the muleteer, will satisfy you.” 
“The other three!” exclaimed Colonel La Coste contemptuously— | 


At this period of the proceedings, Captain St. Pierre whispered 


| something in the colonel’s ear. It was a corroboration, on his part, 
greater bandits have escaped 7 Have they indeed got off ? and how, in 


that the statement I made was true. The colonel nodded, and thus 
continued :— 

‘* My friend, St. Pierre, confirms your story. I have had the honor 
of meeting your countrymen in the field, and they have taught me to 
respect them. The English are stout and gallant soldiers; and at a 
soldiex’s hands are entitled to that honorable consideration which 
the brave give and receive from each other. But these brigands with 
whom you have unhappily associated,—these murdering, dastardly, 
Spaniards. "2 

“False, by the Virgin!"’ exclaimed the younger partida of the two: 
“No dastards, robber!—Look out in yonder court-yard—you'll see 
there a few mementos of a Spaaiard’s vengeance ; and if you lift yon 
cloak again, you will find, that though he departed somewhat hurriedly, 
the Empecinado did not forget tu leave behind a token that will bring 





| him occasionally to your remembrance. 





“‘ The Empecinado!" exclaimed a dozen voices. 

“ Ay, Juan Diez!” was the answer. 

“ Hell and furies! Mount every man; cross the bridge, Captain St. 
Pierre; surround the cork wood—they may still be Inrking there. Ill 
give you twenty voltiguers. Carry them en croupe. They will beat the 
coverts that horsemen cannot enter. Bring back, dead or living, the 
enemy of the emperor—the murderer of Henri Lefevre !” 

The guerillas laughed scornfully. ‘‘ The cork-wood ?—Will Juan Diez 
stay there to listen to the nightingales?’’ said the younger. 

The order was instantly obeyed ; the horses of the chasseurs resaddied, 
and, with a dozen picked sharpshooters to scour such portions of the 
wood as might be impenetrable to the cavalry, Captain St. Pierre rode 
off to recover a reputation he considered tarnished by his recent failure ; 
and, dead or living, bring back to his commander that dreaded chief, the 
Empecinado. 
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The preparations for this new expedition consumed nearly half an hour ; 
the Spaniards sullenly resumed their seats; 1 eunk into combre mediza- 
tions; and in short, everybody, captives and captors, appeared superla- 
tively unhappy. It was a relief when the door opened, and Colonel La 
Coste entered the kitchen of the posada, accompanied by a person who 
bore the appearance of a civic magistrate. 
were placed before their judge; and the Alcade, for such the stranger 
oan 5 assented silently to all the French commandant decreed. 

“«] know not, nor ask your names—you are rebels to the king, and 
false to France and your country!” 

; “A lie! by the immortal judge!” boldly returned the elder partida. 

“True to Spain, ay, true to the last. Pshaw !—Abridge this mockery. 
We are doomed—we know it. Speak the sentence, and let the spirit, as 
it was ever, still be free !” 

“You know all the circumstances of this case already,’’ observed 
Colone] La Coste, addressing himself to the Aleade: “ these men are 
traitors. What penalty should be exacted for treason and rebellion?” 

The Spaniard looked confusedly around, turned bis eyes aside, and 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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Once more the Spaniards | 


found my wife a maniac—for insult and cruelty"had deprived her of reason. 
I sought my children—they were beggars, living on the bounty of the 
charitable. What could I do but swear vengeance anew, and band with 
those gallant spirits who were in arms againet the oppressors of their 
country. Well, you ask me, would I live? I answer, yes—not that 
life to me is worth the holding; but for the sake of that poor maniac and 


her starving orphans—stil! would I live.” 


While he told his simple story the recollection of his wrongs supported 
him; but the allusion to the sad calamities which French barbarity 
had entailed upon his wretched family evidently affected him ; and I ob- 


| served that the dark eye which lately flashed defiance was moistened with 
| a tear. 


‘‘Spaniard, what wouldst thou give for life 7” demanded Colone] La 
Coste. 

“ Aught that became an honest man,” was the reply. 

“T will name the terms, and then say wilt thou accept them and be 


| free 1” 


then, in an under tone that scarcely reached the ear, he muttered, | 


“ Death!” 
Low as the voice was in which the opinion was delivered, it fell upon 
the ready ear of the younger of the pertidas. 


“Speak !”’ said the guerilla. 
“Thou knowest the Empecinado—thou art in his confidence—his 


| haunts are known to thee ;—couldst thou, if at liberty, find_bim out ?” 


countryman 7—Countryman !—no, no,—the craven has no country. Live, 
Julian Lopez, live for a brief time; but let me add the terms on which 


that wretched existence of thine shall be continued. 
tenders a petition, dread the knife. 
be drugged. 


Touch not the wine-cup—it will be poisoned Well, 


From the hand that | 
Reject the food offered thee—it will | 


though thou escape these, a more infamous fate will be reserved for thee: | 


you will perish on a tree; none pitying, and all pouring out execrations 
as you goalong. Some galley-slave will affix the felon-halter; and when 
the carrion is committed to mother earth, every true Spaniard as he 
passes the unholy spot that covers it, will strike his boot upon the clay, 
and mutter, ‘Curses on the ashes of the traitor!’ ” 

“Stop !”’ cried the commandant. 
guess your doom “6 


“ Were my foot free upon yonder mountain, I could within six hours 


| hold Juan Diez by the hand,” returned the condemned. 
“* Death!” he exclaimed, “and doomed to that dread penalty by a | 


‘Enough. A thousand Napoleons are on his head. Wilt thou place 
the enemy cf France within my power?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Think—thy life hangs upon the answer: wilt thou win gold and free- 
dom?” repeated the Frenchman. 

“ Never!—the word is spoken.” 

In a moment the younger Spaniard threw the arm that had remained 
unshackled around his comrade’s neck. 

“Velasquez,” he said, ‘1 doubted thee, and feared that thy courage 
might fail. Thou hast much to bind thee to life; but is a life of 


infamy like that false traitor’s,”—and he pointed to the Alcade,—“ is 


| such worth holding 7—No. 
“ Advance these criminals$—you | 


“ Guess ?"’ asked the elder partida ; ‘no, no—to guess would infer un- | 


certainty. We know it well. 
patriots have died before us.”’ 

“ You are friends of that daik brigand, whom you call the Empecina- 
do?” ebserved the French commandant. 

“It is indeed a proud distinction you confer, in calling us, friends of 
that bold enemy to French oppression.” 
». ‘ You share his confidence?” continued the Colonel. 

“‘ Undoubtedly,”’ returned the elder; ‘‘ ay, and I believe as mueh as 
any living men.” 

** You knew his errand here, then 7”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Name it !”” 

Both the partidas laughed contemptuously. 

“You trifle with me, villains! But by icon! I will no longer trifle 
with you. 
arms; throw the gates of the court-yard open ; admit the villagers, and 
prepare for da instant execution. Let twelve files load; we'll join you 
in five minutes.” 

The officer left the room, and the old soldier thus continued : 


“Time presses : are you prepared to die?” he said, addressing the 
condemned. 


A proud glance from the condemned conveyed the guerillas’ answer to | 


the commandant. 

“Would you avert your fate ?” 

“‘ Willingly !’’ replied the elder of the two. 

““ Wherefore ? and by what means ?”’ said Colonel La Coste. 

“J'll tell you briefly,” replied the elder: “I am no soldier; I was 
born on the banks of the Sedana, and inherited a farm my ancestors had 
tilled for centuries. We lived theninhumble opulence. My father died ; 
I succeeded to his small possessions, married as suited my lewly rank, 
and was as happy as love and contentment can make an humble man.— 
Twice I became a father; need I add that this fond tie bound me still 
closer to the partner of my home and heart? 
country ; but br a time the remoteness of our hamlet protected us.— 
Where was the dwelling, however isolated, that at one time or other es- 


caped the fearful visits of your marauders? A foraging party entered | 


our hamlet. They took what they would, and none resisted; they ate, 


and drank, and plundered—none offered remonstrance or complaint. I | 


was from home—and I tell the tale as it was told me afterwards. Within 
that solitary hamlet, there lived some of the fairest peasants in Toledo. 
The morning rose upou them in happy innocence—when it set they were 


Cammaran,” he said to a voltiguer, ‘‘get your men under | 


Your armies overran the | 


Thou and I, Jose, shall die as many better | 
| panion, for you did not propose life to me at the expense of faith and 


But as thou hast addressed this our execu- 
tioner, so too will I.” 

Colonel La Coste knitted his brows together, and the young guerilla 
thus continued :— 

“T am indebted to you; I have escaped the insult offered to my com- 
honor. 


Velasquez has told you a sad story—now hear mine. I am 4 


| soldier’s orphan—I have no kindred left; for when my only uncle, the 


good old canen of Seville died, I saw my last relative on earth committed 
to the grave. I was then a student, and, but for circumstances, would 
have been, most probably, a monk. You came, and war, and violence, 
and insult, followed in your footsteps. Day after day I heard the hateful 


| tale of French oppression, until my blood became gall, and I burned to 
| take vengeance on the invaders. The slow and cautious movements of 





ruined and dishonored. Maid and matron alike were exposed to licen- 


tious brutality. My poor Inez told me the story of her wrongs, and made 
me swear eternal vengeance on the villain who had robbed her of her 
honor. He was the leader of the party. and that enabled me to trace 


him. Where he went, I followed—ay—followed close as a bloodhound | 


on the trail. Night and day I dogged his steps. When he removed, no 
matter how distant were his quarters, there did I, his evil genius, appear. 
Nine months passed, and stil! 1 never could strike a certain blow—but he 
who waits for vengeauce seldom waits in vain. The moment came at 
last, and in tke public square of Salamanca I stabbed him to the heart. 
Vengeance was satisfied: and did I then return to my home? Jhad no 
home—it was a ruin. My farm was wasted ; my cattle taken away; I 


| occasioned, I seemed to be forgotten altogether. 


\ 


| sought a daring leader, and found him in Juan Diez. 


regular warfare were unsuited to a spirit active and ardent as mine; I 
For three years I 
have followed the Empecinado. Would you know more of me 1—ask 
wholam? Mine is a title second only to my leade1’s—I am ‘ The Su- 
dent,’ Jose Martinez !” : 

He ceased, as he announced his name. La Coste, the moment that 


| the words were uttered, signed to a chasseur, whispered some secret or- 


der, and then, turning to the guerillas, he coldly pronounced their doom. 

“ The time is short,’ he added ; “ have either of you ought toask for?” 

“IT would wish,” replied the elder Spaniard, “ to spend a few minutes 
with a priest.” 

‘“‘ The Cure shall be sent for,” replied the French commandant; “ and 
thou, young man—hast thou no request to make 1”’, 

“ None lon thee !” revurned the Student, boldly. “ Here! Landlord, 
fetch me a cup of wine!” 

The order was obeyed : and holding the untasted horn in his band, he 
thus continued : 

“’Tis the last wine that I shall drink, Tell the Empecinado, also, 
what was the last pledge that passed.the lips of Jose Martinez! ‘ Viva 
Espana !—Mueran los Franceses !’* he emptied the cup to the 
bottom. 

The Cura obeyed the summuns of the French commandant, the mana- 
cles were removed from the wriste of the captives, and the priest retired 
to a rorner of the kitchen, apart from all besides, to shrive the condemned 
offender. Scarcely ten minutes passed, before Velasquez rose from his 
knees, and, with a face that bespoke a perfect resignation to his fate, 
stepped back to the place where his Siceation. the Student, was 
standing, still holding the empty wine-cup in his hand. The Cura mo- 


| tioned Martinez to retire—he obeyed; the shrift was short, and, in five 
| minutes, the Student rejoined his companion in misfortune. 


“ Are the prisoners ready ?”’ said Colonel La Coste to the priest. 

Both the partidas returned a steady—“ Yes.™ 

The Frenchman waved his arm, and, with a voltiguer on either side, 
the condemned guerillas left the kitchen of the posada for the court-yard. 

I followed in the crowd—in fact, I was not regarded as a prisoner. I 
mingled with the chasseurs, and, in the interest which the coming event 
We entered the fatal 
enclosure—and although the villagers had been summoned to witness the 
execution, not a dozen of the peasantry were to be seen; and, on their 
affrighted couatenances, horror and indignation were apparent. 

In the centre of the court-yard, twenty voltiguere were drawn up in 


* Live Spain !—Death to the French ! 
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double files, with ordered arms, and commanded by a lieutenant. A ) monest prisoner.—No matter, we understand each other perfectly. You 
dead wall was directly opposite, at the distance of twelve paces; and | have been candid, and I forewarned. Have | your parole while we con- 


ither Spaniards were conducted by their escort 

4 cout Ls Conte took his stand on the right of the firing party, some 
alf do 
a po ner e, the chasseurs and peasantry formed a line of lookers-on. 

The Colonel advanced two steps, as the Cura kissed and blessed the 
sufferegs for the last time. } 

Wilt thou be free?—you know the terms,” he said, addressing the 
elder of the partidas. 

“No!” was calmly answered. 

“ Enough ! your blood be on your own head, and not on mine.” 

Turning to the second he thus continued :— 

“ Young man, pause—death is bitter! thou hast many a day of life and 
happiness before thee, if thou wilt but choose wisely.” 

“T have chosen !”’ was the calm reply. ‘‘ And now permit me an in- 
dulgence—a few last words. I see the faces of deadly enemies around 
mae, and, on the blanched countenances of some dastard Spaniards, who 
stoup and kiss the foot that presses their necks, I look in vain for sympa- 
thy ; but the very walls around me will find a tongue, and the last mes- 
sage of the ‘Student’ will be correctly carried to his friend, the Empeci- 
nado. Tell him I died a true and faithful Spaniard. Tell him, that my 
friend and I were slaughtered in cold blood, and that we expect at 
his hands ample and immodiate vengeance! Proeeed !—art thou ready, 
Velasquez 1” 

A silent inclination of the head was returned by his fellow sufferer, to 
the Student. Colonel La Coste signalled to the officer, and the firing 
party shouldered arms. A dead silence prevailed, and, at the move- 
meat of the muskets, my heart beat wildly as a startled girl. Many of 
the French soldiery turned pale, and buta very few looked on the scene 
of death with indifference. The emotions of the peasants were now be- 
yond concealment, and tears and prayers were freely given to the suf- 
ferers. 

“ Are you ready?” inquired the commandant. 

“ The elder Spaniard bowed, while the Student boldly exclaimed— 
“ Ready!” 

Colonel La Coste nodded to the lieutenant; at a motion of his sword, 
the firing party came to the present, and the next moment the fatal 
word was given—a volley answered it—and Velasquez and his companion 
dropped dead on the pavement of the court-yard. Hastily, a cloth was 
thrown over the bleeding bodies, the court-yard was cleared, the sol- 
diers were ordered to rest and refresh themselves, and I returned to the 
kitchen of the posada, at the same time a guest and prisoner; and, in 
the same apartment, and within twelve hours,—I supped with the de- 
parted, and breakfasted with their executioners—Such is the fortune 
of war! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE RESCUE. 
‘A kiasman is part of a man’s body, but a foster-brother is a piece of his 
beart.” AVERLY. 

Those who have been familiarized with warfare, know well, from per- 

sonal experience, how callous it renders the heart to human suffering. 
To me these scenes were new—and to witness my fellow-men coolly 
hurried to eternity, without even the mockery of a trial, had occasioned 
a sensation too painful and powerful to be overcome. When, therefore, 
Colonel La Coste and his officers sate down to breakfast, I felt mine, 
indeed, to be a sorry appetite. The dead guerillas in the court-yard 
were still before my eyes, and men with whom, in the full pride of youth 
and health, I had taken my evening meal last night, were now “stark and 
stiff ;”” and my morning repast was to be shared with their executioners. 
I could not forget them; they rose to my imagination like Banquo’s 
ghost, and completely marred my appetite. Colonel La Coste, who in 
his own rough way had played the part of a kindly host, guessed the 
cause of my depression, and endeavored to remove it. He had been 
three years a prisoner in England, and spoke our language tolerably. 

‘Come, my young friend,” he said, “cou !—’Tis but the chance 
of war, and thy thraldom may be short. Think not that Frenchmen do 
not respect those to whom they are opposed; and while a stern neces- 
sity renders example indispensable, they know how to distinguish be- 
tween the brigand and the soldier. Eat, and muster thy philosophy.— 
When but a little older than thyself, I underwent a protracted captivity 
—Did I sink into despair? No, feith! A sous-lieutenant, without 
friends or money, I taxed my wits to make a stand against misfortune— 
ay, and I succeeded, too. There is in England many a tooth-pick case, 
the handywork of Colonel La Coste, to which tooth-picks and their 
cases, the said Colonel has been often indebted for a dinner. Think 
not, that because I inflict just punishment upon brigands, I cannot pay 
due respect to a fellow-soldier in misfortune. Give me your parele— 
and, while with us, you shall be a captive but in name.” 

‘T thank you, sir,” I answered, “ but when a hope of deliverance re- 
mains, I never will, b 
{ know all chances of. escape are desperate, and, without even having 
seen an army in the field, that I shall be transferred to the hopeless 
bondage ef some inland fortress. I will give no parole, and if for- 
tune favor me, I will be free, or , 

‘“‘So—I understand you! Well, try your chances, and let me take 
care to marthem. Your parole once given, Mr. O'Halloran, no officer 
of this detachment should have been more at liberty than yourself; but 





a solemn promise, rivet the chain that binds me. | 


3 from the subordinate officer that commanded it; and, | 


| 








as it is refused, you will excuse me in treating you as I should the com- | his composure, and was 


tinue here—here, in this posada ?”’ 

** Certainly.” 

“ And you will not attempt escape ?”’ 

‘‘No; even though my good friend, the Empecinado, beat up your 
quarters, my dear colonel.” 

“ Well, to breakfast now. Durimel?” he said, turning to his aide- 
decamp, “this gentleman is under no restraint; and while we remain 
in the village, the gates are open to him.” 

I bowed. “Iam now upon patvle, colone!—I feel flattered with 
this mark of confidence; and lest I might be run away with by these 
wild partidas, I shall avail myself of the protection of your voltigeurs, 
and confine myself within the enclosure of the posada.” 

Colonel La Coste appeared pleased at the frankness with which I 
addressed him, and nothing could surpass the civility of his officers. 
Perfectly acquainted with the accidental circumstances which introduced 
me to the Empecinade and invelved me in the melee of the morning, I 
was complimented on my first essay; and more than one of the gal- 
lant Frenchmen, expressed a sincere regret that my effuri at escape had 
not proved mofe successful. The colonel washed down his breakfast 
with a hearty stoup, while, with the loquaci'y of an old soldier, he fa 
vored us with military reminiscences. 

** Would you believe it, Mr. O'Halloran, that your name is perfectly 
familiar tome? I am a soldier of the old school, and commenced my 
career at thirty. My first campaign was in the Low Countries, o 
to your present commander-in-chief, the Duke of York ; and, at his re- 


-treat, I was in the advanced guard of the Republican army. On both 


sides, supplies were scanty, and as our dicipline was not then particu- 
tarly strict, men wandered here and there to make out a supper, if they 
could. Though in years a man, I was a raw soldier in experience ; and 
one foggy evening I straggled from my outposts, and, at last, totally 
missed my way. The accursed dykes of that most beastly country con. 
fused me, and the farther I went, the more I got confounded. I tumbled 
into two or three of their dirty canals, and escaped, half smothered, be- 
tween mud and water, until, after an hour’s wandering, I at last found 
myself within the British outposts and regularly at my wit’s end. 

“* A light was burning from a casement; I crept on, evaded the sent 
in front, and peeped through the window. Within, one man was seated, 
and the pont on his shoulder told me that he wasa field officer. My 
case was hopeless. Ina Dutch fog, within thie lines of the enemy, the 
bridges guarded, the boors unfriendly—how, in the devil's name, had La 
chance of escape !—and, adopting a resolution, I determined to trust to 
the generosity of anenemy. I tapped lightly on the casement, and the 
English officer rose, and opened it. ‘Who's there?’ he asked. ‘A 
poor hungry devil that has lost his way !’ said I. He told me to pro- 
ceed ; and [ honestly informed him that I had been four-and-twenty 


| hours without food, and that, in seeking some, | had got out of my own 


lines, and into sundry canals—was half drowned, half frozen, and half 
starved—and, to sum the story up, regularly perplexed, and bedeviled 
He laughed—told me to come in—gave me a draught of genuine Schie- 
dam—pointed to a table, where the remnant of a capital supper was un- 
removed—and told me to eat heartily ; (‘gad, he had no occasion to 
t the invitation;) I did so—again drank heartily from the long- 
necked bottle, and then modestly inquired whether | was a prisoner, or 
not 7 
“** Heaven forbid, pawvre diable!’ he answered with a laugh—‘ No 
no— Wert thoua spy—three dips in a Dutch canal, with the mercury be- 
low the freezing point, would be punishment enough. I have to-night 
the outpost duty—I’ll pass you—and should you encounter some wander- 
ing Englishman, repay the debt !’ He then left the rvom ; I followed— 
he saw me acrossa bridge where the outlying picket lay—and in an hour, 
{ found myself once more with my regiment. Is jt not singular that his 
name was similar to yours 1—and that, three days afterwards, I met him 
in the streets of Tyle, bayonet to bayonet? The beni charge of the 
British grenadiers overpowered us ; but I heard, with un regret, 
that my gallant friend and host had been severely wounded, and lost an 
arm 


** Well, my son, when fortune turned against your countrymen, often 
and fervently I prayed, that should more misfortunes overtake Colonel 
O'Halloran, some good chance might place him in the hands of bis 
grateful enemy, Corporal La Coste.—Have you ever heard of such a 
person—a man of my own time of life, sy—old enough to be your 
father ?”” 

“ In the latter observation, my dear Colonel, you are perfectly cor- 
rect, as the gentleman in question stands precisely in that relatien to me. 
Well—it is strange enough, that you were indebted for a supper to the 


| parent, and repaid it with  breakfust to the son!” 


In a moment the old republican folded me in his arms. 

“ Welcome,” he said, ‘‘son of a brave and generous enemy! May 
your career, my child, be as gallant but more fortunate than your 
father’s ; and may you return to your native land with a well-worn re- 
putatien, te cheer the wiater of the old man’s age—I once hoped the 
same from thee, Henri !” 

He looked for a moment to the corner of the chamber where the dead 
chasseur was laid—a tear trickled down his cheek—he brushed it hastily 
away—then rose and crossed over to the casement, to conceal emotions 
of a softer nature, which, in his stern estimate of a soldier's character, 
he considered unworthy of its dignity. In few minutes he recovered 
ready to receive the report of Captain St. Pierre 
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—who had just returned to the village after an unsuccessful effort to dis. 
cover the retreat of the dreaded guerilla. - 
The captain of the chasseurs announced the failure of the expedition 


in terms that showed pow deeply its want of success had mortified him. | 


“ We scoured the woods,” he said; ‘‘ we searched every hovel for a 
league around us; questioned every peasant that we met, snd used 


threats and promises in vain: and we are back, Colonel La Coste—the | 


men worn out, the hoises wearied—and we could neither find a trace, 
nor glean the slightest intelligence of the murdering brigand, who, for 
this time, has unfortunately eluded detection.” 


Rest was absolutely necessary before the cavalry could resume their — 


march ; and, as a mountain-pass crowned the Toledo road at a league’s 
distance from the village, and rendered the route particularly dangerous, 
it was determined that the party should remain at the posada for the 


night, and march at sun-rise. The dead chasseurs were honorably com- | 
mitted to the grave—the soldiers ordered to refresh themselves—the day | 
passed over—night came—and, after every precaution had been taken | 
to secure the party against surprise, I found myself onee more in undis- | 


puted possession of the hard matress on which I bad rested the preceding 
night. 


War, like misfortune, introduces people to strange bed-fellows, | 


and I never saw that adage so strikingly confirmed. Colonel La Coste | 


slept on the Empecinado’s bed. 
tisans whom I had seen stretched on those couches new occupied by 
gaily-dressed chasseurs ! Culd and lifeless in the court-yard ;—all suffer- 
ing at an end—life’s fever over ! 

At dawn of day the trumpet sounded ; and as I had never undressed, 
I quitted the crowded gallery to enjoy the morning air. 1 found the 
court-yard in strange confusion, and the spot where the dead guerillas lay, 
encircled by a number of the soldiery. I stepped forward ; the men 
made way for me ; and one of them pointed out a paper affixed to the 
Student’s breast. It was a placard, couched in Spanish, the words being, 
“« Mueran lés Franceses !” 

When the eccurrence was reported to Colonel La Coste, nothing could 
exceed his rage at the insult, excepting his astonishment at the audacity 
of venturing on an eoanes. that if discovered, involved the certain death 
of him who tried this dangerous experiment. All connected with the 
posada were subjected to a rigorous examination; but nothing was eli- 
cited that could attach suspicion to any particular individual. I knew 


be effected withcut interruption; and the event proved that my conclu- 
sions were correct. 

We marched at six o'clock; and what a scene of melancholy loneliness 
the deserted posada must have presented after our departure! The 
crowd of glittering soldiers gone—the only occupants, the affrighted in- 
mates, and the dead guerillas. We rode slowly through the hamlet ; I, 
mountedon a horse that two days before had carried an enemy’s chas- 
seur. It might have been fancy—I thought the faces of the villagers had 
@ sinister expression as they looked after the French soldiers, while in 
more than one hurried glance, I saw sympathy evinced for me. 

When we cleared the village, Colonel La Coste rode up, and signalled 
that two chasseurs, who rode on either side of me with: unslung carbines, 
should fall back. 

“ Mr. O'Halloran,” he said, “ your parole is ended—are you willing to 
renew it? If so, ride in any part cf the column you think fit, and con- 
sider yourself at perfect freedom.” 

“‘Colonel,”’ I replied, ‘‘to do so would be to abandon my last hope of 


liberty. Treat me asa close prisoner; I will not give the pledge you ask 
from me.” 


He looked at me suspiciously. 

“(Is there any secret understanding with the enemy? Have you re 
ceived any private information? What hope of escape can you have? 
The escort is strong—our soldiers vigilant.” 

“ Still—hepeless as they may be, I will not throw chances away. I 
tell you honestly, Colonel La Coste, that I will use every means of effect- 
ing an esca * 

“Which I shall take precautions to render impracticable,’ he added. 
“‘T have a stern duty to perform; and even though it cost mine ancient 
friend a son, La Coste shall not be wanting.” 

He waived his hand—the chasseurs resumed a place at either side— 
and one took my bridle in his hand. The commandant addressed them— 

“Should this gentleman endeavor to get away, or should an attempt be 
made to rescue him that seems likely to succeed, shoot him on the spot. 
We lost one that we should have captured; we must not lose another. 
Look first, to this gentleman’s security; and secondly, to his comfert. 
Impose no unnecessary restraintbut deliver him safely at Toledo, or, 
mark the consequences !—your lives shall be the forfeit of his liberty,”’ 
he said—spurred his horse forward, and took his place at the head of 
the column, which had now left Casa Mora in its rear. 

The line of march ran through a country, wild, picturesque, and diffi- 
cult. A sierra of steep ascent was immediately in our front—the summit 
crowned with broken crags—and the sides clothed thickly with ilex, 
cork, and olive trees. As we advanced, the woods grew thicker, and the 
road was surmounted by rocks on either hand. It seemed as if it had 
been originally a great water-course, which human labor had converted 
into a passage through the mountain. We approached the gorge of the 
pass with military caution. 
and, on either side, voltigeurs were thrown out in extended erder, to feel 
the woods, and keep the flanks secure. Colonel La Coste, after making 


Where were the wild and swarthy par- | 


| were completely surprised, was now but too apparent. 


I was riding with my friends the chasseurs, who had been so particularly 
entrusted with the pleasant duty of dispatching me on the first alarm. 
The Colonel ordered them to fall back once more ; and, satisfied that we 
were secure from any molestatjon, he indulged again in fresh details of 
some of the many scenes and services which he bad passed through dur- 
ing his adventurous career. Still, evidently he was not at ease; and as 
we entered the defile, he could not repress feelings of apprehension. 

“What aninfernal guerilla-pass it is !’’ he half spoke, ee to 
himself: ‘“ The country and the men seem formed for each other, and 
designed for cut throat warfare. And the manner the road winds, too, 
—you cannot see fifty yards in front for rocks and thickets. We're near 
the summit. Heaven be praised!—for, sooth to say, Mr. O'Halloran, 
this is not exactly the place where I should wish to have the honor of 
trying conclusions with your esteemed friend, the Empecinado.” 

The road made here a wide and sudden sweep, dipping into a hollow 
inthe mountain-ridge. Right in front, a pinnacle of rock appeared to 
bar all farther passage, and the path was scarped from its side. The hol- 
low wey on either side was bordered by thick underwood—and nothing 
could be more suspicious-looking than this wild and difficult gorge.— 
Again Colonel La Coste rode forward to the front, to restore the order 
of the colum, which had become crowded and disordered, from the nar- 
rowness and ruggedness of the path. 

Before, however, the commandant could reach his advanced guard, a 


| vidette galloped hastily back, and announced that the road in front was 


entirely blocked up with trees, formed into a strong abatis, impessable to 
cavalry. The chasseurs were halted, and the light infantry ordered for- 
ward to remove the barrier by which the further progress of the column 


| had been thus arrested. Nearly at the same moment, the rear-guard 


were suddenly fired on from thickets on either side, while a number of 
partidas rushed from their previous concealments, and, in a few minutes, 
effectually closed up the narrow road which the detachment had already 
passed, by throwing trees and rocks across it. That the French party 
The voltigeurs, 


_ in attempting to force the abatig, had been shot down by dozens; and 


| eyery knoll, or rock, which overlooked the pass, swarmed with guerillas, 


who commenced a murderous fire from their long-barrelled fowling- 


| pieces, and that, too, upon the close ranks of an enemy where every bul- 
| let told. 


not wherefore, but the occurrerce raised some hopes of a speedy deliver- — 
ance ; and I felt a strong conviction that our march on Toledo would not | 


The old republican had ridden forward to encourage the voltigeurs to 
force the abatis, that the column might fight its way through the gorge in 
which it had been entangled—but he was shot through the heart, and 
dropped dead from his charger. The suddenness of the attack—the fall 


of their leader—the appearance of countless enemies on every side, com- 


| pleted the panie, and paralysed exertions which, under ordinary circum- 


stances, the enemy would have made. Toa stern demand to surrender, 
the voltigeurs replied by throwing down their arms, while the chasseurs 


| hastily dismounted, and endeavored to obtain protection behind their hor- 


ses, from a constant and deadly fusilade. Some bad endeavored to es- 
cape through the underwood—and a few succeeded in the attempt—but 
the greater number were cut down; and presently resistance ceased. 
The suddenness of the surprise—and the rapidity with which the af- 
fair had terminated in the destruction or capture of the French detach- 
ment, seemed magical. No attempt had been made to carry the orders 
of Colonel La Coste into execution, and my danger was confined to the 
ordinary chances of receiving a flying bullet by mistake. From the mo- 
ment a shot was heard, my captors lust all heart, and appeared to consi- 
der their situation desperate: generally mercy was extended—and in a 


| time inconceivably short, the prisoners were secured, and stripped of 
| every thing that was deemed worthy of notice by the guerillas. 


From the neat and uniform appointments of the French soldiers, the 


_ eye turned in surprise on the strange and motley appearance the guerilla 


band presented. Every individual was dressed and armed after his espe- 
cial fancy. All were ditferently equipped; and had not sad realities pre- 
sented themselves, the whole might have been imagined a military mas- 
querade. The costumes vf several countries were united in a single 
dress. The flaring scarlet and light blue jacket of an Estremaduran 
hussar—the shaco of a French chasseur—pistols and saddle of English 
manufacture—the long straight sword of the cuirassier—the brown Spa- 


| nish sash, and leathern cartouch-box, with an Arragonese or Catalan 


Videttes preceded the advanced guard; , 


every disposition against surprise, joined the centre of the column, where | 


escopeta, were not unfrequent equipments of the same brigand, as the 
French invariably entitled them.” 

Although none of the captives escaped plunder, and many were cruelly 
insulted in the operation, it was singular that all the partidas treated me 
with respect, and left me unscathed in person or effects. Presently a 
buzz around me attracted my attention. A man was forcing a passage 
through the crowd, and the guerillas civilly made way forhim. He was 
dressed and armed in the same wild and incongruous style which marked 
the costume of these irregular partisans ; and he looked as much the bri- 
gand as if he had served a regular apprenticeship to the profession.— 
Great, therefore, was my astonishment when I heard him pronounce my 
name, but greater still, when he seized both my hands in his, and half 
said, half sobbed—“ Hector, avourneeine !—Have I found my foster- 
brother once more?” It was, indeed, the lost Mark Antony; and, as 
far as one could judge by appearances, the fosterer had neither received 
damage in the late affray, nor in his morning swim over the Sedana. 

“Holy Mary!’ he exclaimed. “Js this yourself, Master Hector? 
Well, I never expected to see you alive; thongh that black gentleman, 
with the long name, strove all he could to give me comfort. May the 
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owed the greatest affection for us both. After we were safe 

ear and takiny breath for a minute in the cork wood, I asked him, 

fair and easy, what he thought had become of ye? ’ Gad, says he, ‘I 

think its s toss-up between shooting and hanging. The chances are, 

that your master was finished in the affray ; but if he escaped that, he is 
gure to be throttled in the morning. Don't be cast down,’ says he, ‘if | 
they string up our absent friend, I'll hang twelve Frenchmen in his | 
place, and you shall keep the reckoning.’ It was very civil on the gen- | 

ueman’s part, but, ‘faith, I was better pleased, an hour afterwards, 
when a goatherd brought us intelligence that you were safe and sound, | 
| 


Lord reward him for the same !—and upon my soul, for a perfect stran- | 


and the other poor devils dead as a door-nail. But here he comes—a 
mighty pleasant sort of friend, but sorra worse enemy one would meet in 
a month of Sundays. Indeed, I have no reason to complain of him; a 
better comrade I never travelled with—I have lived like a fighting cock 
since we came together; and as my clothes were made ribbons of in 
the skrimmage, here I am rigged out anew from top to toe.” 

As he spoke, the partida leader approached, wrung my hand ardently 
with his, and warmly congratula' me on my safe deliverance from 
French bondage, and in having escaped any material injury in our out- 
break from the posada, and the more recent attack. Confiding the duty 
of removing the prisoners, horses, and plunder te Villa Toro, he request- 
ed me to: walk with him to the head of the pass, As we proceeded 
along the scene of action—if such an affair might be so termed, where 
the loss was entirely on one side, and no resistance had been offered—I 
was struck with the strange alteration the appearance of the road had 
undergone. Ten minutes since it had been strewn with dead chasseurs 
and sharpshooters, dressed in their showy uniforms, and fully and effect- 
ively equipped. Nota soldier could be discovered now; but in their 
places numerous corpses might be seen stripped of every covering, and 
in a state of nudity, that almost rendered identity impossible. One body, 
however, I distinctly recognised :—the white hair, and stern expression 
of countenance, even after death, could not be mistaken:—the dead sol- 
dier was the old Republican—Colonel La Coste. 

(To be continued.) 
a 


TO MY SHADOW. 
Shadow, just like the thin regard of men, 
Constant and close to friends while fortune’s bright. 
You leave me in the dark, but come again 
And stick to me as long as there is light. 
Yet, shadow, as good friends have often done, 
You've never stepp’d between me and the sun ; 
But ready still to back me I have found you, 
Altho,’ indeed, you're fond of changing sides, 
And, while I never yet could ‘ get around’ you, 
Where’er I walk my shadow with me glides. 
That you should meet me in the dark is meet 
Enough, there being one thing to remark, 
Light calls you forth, yet, lying at my feet, 
I’m keeping you forever in the dark ! PHazmMa. 


—— 
A SHAKSPERIAN GEM. 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this— 
The counterfeit presentiment of two sages. 
See how the wool falls o’er this raven brow: 
Hyena curls ; front rows of snarling teeth ; 
Eyes just like scars left by the Hoosier’s hand ; 
A station like a troublesome collector, 
Newly requesting payment of a bill ; 
A figure farsical and form in kneed, 
Stuck§on a firm protuberance of heel, 
To give the world assurance of a darkey. 
This is Sam Jonsing. Look you now what follows : 
Here is Pete Gumbo,—just like home-brewed beer 
Beside Monongahela. Have you eyes? 
Doesn’t you know a gemman wen you sees ‘im ? 
Tell me dat, will you 7—Isn’t you got eyes ? 
Dey is both painted by de dagger-type. 
And one is Jonsing and the other Gumbo. 
Dem’s ’em ! 
i 
[From Obituary Remarks on the late Mr. 1842, inthe New Monthly. ] 
But perhaps the most hopeless aspect of 1442 is that which shows him 
as an author. It would seem that the cacoéthes scribendi was stronger 
upon him than on any of his predecessors; and that the multitude of his 
literary sins was a terrible aggravation of their individual atrocity. 
worst of the matter is that such sins are purely voluntary; for where 
was the necessity of such a deluge of nonsense and humbug? To enter 
upon individual cases were needless, ang therefore cruel. t those who 
have published several successful books, under the direction of 1842, give 
God thanks, and make no boast of it; for if such there be, the cause for 
their boasting is not great. It will assuredly not be for the originality of their 
lucubrations, for Mercury has wna | Apollo in the inspiration of the 
inditers of good matter. One justification of 1842, can be offered on the 
score of literary offences, and that is the execution he has done on his 
own misbegotten offspring: cutting them off, one after the other, as fast 
as they appeared; eating them np after the most approved fashion of his 
great ancestor Chronos; and (what's more) with infinitely greater alac- 
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rity. Six months have sufficed for bolting his most promising romances ; 
and six weeks was too long a tenure for his ordinary staple. One other 
symptom of repentance may be noted in his repudiation of the Jack 
Sheppard school, which he has made over to our natural enemies the 
French, who have not left a crime that disgraces humanity unsung or 
unsaid, and whose stomachs bear without nausea, horrors that no other 
nation on the earth could withstand. Something too, perhaps, might be 
said for 1842 as a literary character, on the score of the new copyright 
bill, if it were not that the amendment comes a day after the fair, having 
provided a legal right just at the time when the finest poem is like the 
violet, ‘‘ sweet but not permanent,’ and when no printed prose has the 
pr i of retaining a durable value, except it be a perpetual 
almanack. 


A Paracrara ror Captain Macxenziz.—A number of years since 
a ship called the Sabina sailed from New York for the Pacific. The 
crew consisted of about twenty men—most of whom had served on 
board English men-of-war, and were of a turbulent, unruly character.— 
On the passage out there had been symptoms of discontent and disaffec- 
tion, and more than once a revolt had nearly broken out ; but order and 
discipline had beer restored by the firmness of the captain and his offi- 
cers. The second mate was quite a youth—a mere stripling, not more 
than nineteen years of age; but he possessed great energy of character, 
determination, and courage. The men were, at first, not disposed to 
treat him with the respect which was due to the station which he held, 
and which he was determined to exact—in consequence of which they 
owed him a grudge, and determined, with the first opportunity, to show 
in what estimation they held his authority. An opportunity was present- 
ed. The ship was lying at anchor in a port in South America, and it 
was Necessary ene afternoon for the captain and the first officer both to 
be absent on shore, for the purpose ef procuring some debenture certifi- 
cates—and the ship was left in the charge of the second mate. Themen, 
stimulated probably by intoxicating drinks, which were regularly served 
out to crews in those days, soon became turbulent and insolent, and at 
length peremptorily refused to obey the orders of the youthful officer.— 
He saw the occasion demanded decided and energetic action—that a 
crisis had arrived, @md that the question was, whether the crew or him- 
self should conquer. The result would determine matters for the re- 
mainder of the voyage. He called to the carpenter, and sternly ordered 
him to put one ofgthe seaman, designating him by name, a stout and 
powerful fellow, of a turbulent character, whom he regarded as the ring- 
leader, in irons. The carpenter refused, declaring that he would not 
put one of his shipmates in irons, without orders from the captain. The 
second mate made no reply, but went below. In a moment afterward he 
returned on deck, holding in each hand a loaded pistol. He again call- 
ed the carpenter to him, and the lightning flashed from his eyes as he 
said in a slow, measured, but determined tone, ‘‘ Carpenter, I order you 
tu put that man in irons, and I will be obeyed! If you hesitate a single 
instant to obey my orders, I will shoot you through the head ; and if any 
man,” he ndded, raising his voice, ‘attempts to prevent you from duing 
your duty, I will serve him in the same way.” He cocked the pistol in 
his right hand, and raised it toa level. The carpenter and the remain- 
der of the crew saw that he was in earnest; they felt that he would be 
as good as his word, and the spirit of resistance was quelled! They 
knew that they were in the wrong, and that their officer was in the 
right, and no farther opposition was manifested to the commands of the 
mate. 

In the evening, when the captain and chief mate came on board, much 
to their surprise, they found every seaman belonging to the shipin irons, 
and the second mate quietly walking the deck, as unconcerned apparent- 
ly as if nothing had transpired! On the following day, the men acknow- 
ledged the impropriety of their conduct, and were restored to liberty.— 
It is pry necessary to say that there was no farther difficulty on board 
that ship during the voyage.—Salt Water Bubbles. 


Sciemtiric Nonsense.—Dector Dana, of Lowell, Mass., has sub- 
-mitted a paper to the corporate dignitaries of that intellectual town, set- 
ting forth the injurious effects of lead pipes used for the conveyance of 
water for ordinary domestic purposes, and showing the manner in which 
water becomes poisoned in running through them. This — 
man assumes it to be positively true, that lead pipes thus si - 
ually waste away, and that however small the quantity of lead that is 
thus held in solution, ifintroducedin the » , it is a destructive agent, 
imperceptibly sapping the foundation of th, and ultimately gaining 
| the ascendency over the strongest constitution. In a word, many dan- 
gerous diseases have their origin in that unsuspected cause ; since 
lead pipes have become yniversal, they may be regarded in cities, espe- 
cially, as active yet silent ministers of death. With all due respect for 
the opinions of so eminent a gentleman as Dr. Dana, we would suggest 
whether an actual experiment would not be a more convincing argument 
than any logical proofs of poison from lead pipes. If so, we beg the 
Doctor to make a journey to New York or Philadelphia. In either of 
these cities be will find healthy old people of four score years and up- 
wards, who have drank water running through lead pipes all their lives— 
he will find thousands of middle aged and young persons enjoying unin- 
terrupted health, who have always drank water of this description. The 
Doctor's experiments against lead pipes look quite as reasonable as did 
that of the lad who pumped water into the sea to make high tide. The 
most “‘ active minister of death” in cities is the dinner table; and if Dr. 
Dana can preach successfully against the abuse of one’s appetite, he will 
do his fellow men some service. 
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. The truest friends may learn to roam, 


- 3. From childhood’s years to manhood’s pride 
The fondest hearts may sever, 


A living fount it gushes, 


But when awakes the mother’s iove, 
It glows, unchanged, forever. 

The world may frown and friends forsake, 
The sister shun her brother, 

But want nor shame, can never shake 
The fondness of a mother 


Neglect may wound, and seas divide, 
But nought her true love crushes 

When danger and disease surround, 
And death appals another, 

Still firm amid the shock is found, 
The fondness of a mother. 











Tue Aspucrion or Mas. Mitten 2y nex Hussasp —On Sunday 
Jast, Mr. Cuartes F. Micurr and his wife arrived at this port in the 
Empire from Norfolk. Police officers had been on the alert for several 
days to arrest Mr. M. on the charge of abduction, and on the arrival of 
the vessel he gave himself into custody. Since then an examination into 
the particulars of the carrying off of Mrs. Miller has been going on, she 
meantime being under the protection and living in the family of his Ho- 
nor the Mayor of the city. From her own evidence it appears that she 
half consented to go away with her husbard, under the promise that she 
should soon return to her friends if she wished. There is no doubt but 
that Mr. Miller was perfectly innocent of any intention to force his 
wife to live with him against her will; for the evidence goes to show 
that he only wished to get her away from the influence of her friends 


under the full belief that she would live with him voluntarily as soon as | 


that influence could be withdrawn from her. On the whole, she appears 
to be a very weak woman; for it is said that before any difficulty occur- 
red between her and her husband, she had for eight years lived with him 
quite faithfully, respectably and happily, and love did not wane until the 
funeral day of her guardian, Dr. Wells, the division of whose property, 
after all, seems to have led to their unfortunate separation. On that so- 
lemn day of mourning, the seeds of this quarrel sprouted into life, which 
since have grown so rank. The deceased Dr. Wells was a very wealthy 


man who had heirs; a $20,000 note was known to be in Mr. Millec’s | 


possession, which he took no pains to keep a secret at that time nor be- 
fore. Now, Mrs. Miller declares this note to be a forgery, and says that 
the knowledge of her husband’s dishonor in persisting to collect a forged 
note is the only reason why she will not live with him. 

In this matter we take no part on either side; but we do say, that 
$20,000 is worth a very pretty quarrel. It appears that this note was in 
Miller’s possession some three years before the worthy doctot’s death, 
and (singular inconsistency) Mrs. Miller knew and spoke of the circum- 
stance very often, and yet this very sensitive and fastidious lady did not 
feel disgraced to live with her lord, nor did any ef Dr. Wella’s heirs 
then think of accusing Mr. Miller of the crime of forgery, No. The 


charge of forgery, the quarrel, and the disgrace, comes to shock their | 


senses after the tongue of Dr. Wells was cold in death. This certainly 
envelopes the case in mystery, and affords legitimate fuod for inquiry. It 
is, at best, a family dispute about dollars and cents; a sordid dispute 
among claimants of a dead man’s property, which should not much agi- 
tate the community. ‘ 

With respect to their journey to Norfolk and back, there are conflict- 
ing statements. After their arrival it seems that Mrs. Miller consented 
to go to the West Indies—then she refused—then consented again and 
went aboard a vessel. At this stage of the drama a very philanthropic 
officer in Uncle Sam's service interfered and told her she needn't go un- 
less she pleased, and that he would protect her from her husband. She 
therefore concluded not to goat all, and the parties consequently returned 
to New York as above stated. 

The Chronicle says :—We knew not how beautiful Mrs. Miller is in per- 
sonal attractions, perhaps like Niobe, all bathed in pearly tears, by pity 
capturing as she moves. We are satisfied Mr. Miller is unsafe in her 
possession while the gallantry of Uncle Sam's navy is so entirely at her 
command. It turns out that eight or ten ef our Navy officers at Norfolk, 
constituted themselves a court of gallantry at least, if not a Court Mar- 
tial, to decide in which direction Mr. Miller and his wife should travel. 
This doubtless comes within the code of honor so nicely understood by 
nobody but our navy gentlemen. Mr. Miller found himself in the wrong 
harbor, and did not like to risk a naval engagement with such odds of 
valiant men against him, so cried peccavi—bowing to his fate. This, 
very like, was the better part of valor, as the circumstance imposed it. 
We have had an idea that husband and wife was a sacred relation, in- 
stituted for wise, moral and holy purposes, not to be infringed for a light 
and trifling cause. Jf in this we have been mistaken, we hope to learn 
better hereafter, for the best may err. 


A Sea Ficut.—The Savannah Republican says that a shore boat, be- 
longing to one of the sailor boarding houses in that city, and manned by 
some half dozen desperadoes, boarded the British barque Covenanter, 
and took therefrom twelve sailors—nine on a first visit and three ona 
second. The master of the barque had unfortunately no fire arms, and 
was therefore in no condition to make resistance. The “ey in- 
sulted the Captain, and fired several pistols at the ship. This boat, or 
one in company, then proceeded to the British barque Springfield, Co 
tain , which vessel was ready for sea, and made an attempt to board 
her. They were, however, fired into, and three of the party wounded, 
one of them known as “ the Mobile Slasher,” receiving a ball in his 
forehead, and another in his mouth. Another by the name of Brady re- 
ceived three buck shot in his body, and the other, whose name we did 
not learn, was so badly wounded that it is expected he will not recover. 
We are informed he has been taken to the hospital. 


Tue Ourracs on ANw Morpuy at tHe Broapway Cottace.—John 
Underhill, another of the persons implicated in thie outrage has been on 
trial at the Court of Sessions during the past week. The testimony had 
not clesed when our paper went to press. Dingler, the ruffian already 
convicted and sentenced to 15 years in the State prison, has now com- 
menced his labors at Sing Sing. 


APPROPRIATE.—A learned attorney of New Orleans has taken for his 
motto the Latin words suum cuique, which he thus renders in English: 
“ Sue’em quick !” 
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AFRICANER, THE HOTTENTOT CHIEF. 


From a new English work entitled “ Moffat’s Missionary Labors and 
Scenes in Southern Africa,’ we have made a few interesting extracts, 
the first of which relates to the conversion to Christianity of one of the 
most fierce, cruel, and blood-thirsty Hottentot chiefs of that country. 
Africaner had been the terror of the Dutch settlers for many years, and 
for a considerable period, the price of 1,000 rix dollars been set 
upon his head for the numerous murders and outrages he had committed. 
Some time after the conversion of this celebrated chief, Mr. Moffat in- 
duced Africaner to accompany him on a visit to the Cape, though the 
expedition was not without danger te the chief, who for his former ma- 
rauding upon the settlers was still an outlaw. He said, when the jour- 
ney was proposed, that he thought Mr. Moffat had loved him better than 
to give him up tothe government to be hanged. The affair was for 
three days publicly discussed; and when it was concluded, nearly the 
whole inhabitants of Africaner’s village—all his subjects, or clansmen— 
accompanied them to the banks of the Orange River, and parted from 
them with tears. ‘‘ Though a chief, there was no need of his la ing aside 
any thing like royalty, with a view to travel in disguise. Of two sub- 
stantial shirts left, I gave him one; he had « pair of leather trowsers, a 
duffed jacket, much the worse for wear, and an old hat, neither white 
nor black, and my own garb was scarcely more refined. As a further 
precaution, it was agreed, that for onca I should be the chief, and he 
should assume the appearance of a servant, when it wis desirable, and 
pass for une of my attendants. 

“ Ludicrous as the picture may appear, the subject was a grave one, and 
| the season solemn and important; ofien did I lift up my heart to Him 

in whose hands are the hearts of all men, that his presence might go 
with us. It might here be remarked, once for all, that the Dutch far- 
mers, notwithstanding all that has been said against them by some 
uavellers, are, as a people, exceedingly hospitable and kind to strangers. 
Exceptions there are, but these are few, and perhaps more rare than in 
any country under the sun. Some of these wo-thy people on the borders 
| of the colony, congratulated me on returning alive, having often heard, 

as they said, that I had been long since murdered by Africaner. Much 
wonder was expressed at my narrow escape from such a monster of cru- 
| elty, the report having been spread that Mr. Ebner had but just — 

with the skin of his teeth. While some would sdarcely credit my iden- 
tity; my testimony as to theentire reformation of Africaner’s character, 
and his conversion, was discarded as the effusion of a frenziéd brain, It 
sometimes afforded no littie entertainment to Africaner and the Nama- 
quas, to hear a farmer denounce this supposed irreclaimable savage. 
There were only a few, however, who were skeptical on this subject. At 
one farm, a novel scene exhibited the state of feeling respecting Africaner 
and myself, and likewise displayed the power of Divine grace under pe- 
culiar circumstances. I gave him in a few words my views of Africaner’s 
present character, saying, “He is now a truly good man.” To which he 
| replied, ‘‘ I can believe almost any thing you say, but that I cannot credit ; 
there are seven wonders in the world: that would be the eighth.” I 
appealed to the displays of Divine grace in a Paul, a Manasseh, and re- 
ferred to his own experience. He replied these were another descrip 
tion of men, but that Africaner was one of the accursed sons of Ham, 
enumerating some of the atrocities of which he had bees gullty. By 
this time, we were standing with Africaner at our feet, on whose coun- 
tenance sat a smile, well knowing the prejudices of some of the farmers 
The farmer closed the conversation by saying, with much earnestness, 
“Well, if what you assert be true respecting that man, I have only one 
wish, and that is, to see him before I die; and when you return, as sure 
as the sun is over our heads, I will go with you to see him, though he 
killed mine own uncle.” I was not before aware of this fact, and now 
felt some hesitation whether to discover him to the object of his wonder 
but knowing the sincerity of the farmer, and the goodness of his dispo- 
sition, I said, “ This, then, is Africaner!” He started back, looking 
intensely at the man, as if he had just dropped from the clouds. “ Are 
you Africaner?”’ he exclaimed. He arose, doffed his old hat, and made 
a polite bow, answered, “Iam.” The farmer seemed thunder-struck ; 
but when by a few questions he had assured himself of the fact, that the 
former bug-bear of the border stood before him, now meek and lamb-like 
in his whole deportment, he lifted up his eyes, and exclaimed, “O God, 
what a miracle of thy power! what cannot thy grace accomplish!" The 
kind farmer, and his no less hospitable wife now abundantly supplied our 
wants; but we hastened our departure, lest the intelligence might get 
abroad that Africaner was with me, and bring unpleasant visitors. 


“The Governor at ihe Cape was Lord Charles Somerset, who was 
somewhat surprised to learn that the lion of the wilderness had been led 
into him like a lamb. About this time, Dr. Philip and John Campbell 
had arrived from England to examine the state of the African missions. 
Tt was Mr. Campbell’s second visit to Africa, and it appeared to be one 
of the happiest moments of Mr. Campbell's life to hold converse with 
the man, at whose very name, on his first visit to Namaqua-land, he had 
trembled, but on whom, in answer to many prayers, he now looked as a 
brother beloved. Often while interpreting for Mr. C. in his inquiries, I 
have been deeply affected with the overflow of soul experiencod by both, 
while rehearsing the scenes of bygone days. 

‘ Afticaner’s appearance in Cape Town excited considerakle atten- 
tion, as his name and exploits been familiar to many of its inhab- 
itants for more than twenty years. Many were struck with the unex- 
pected mildness and gentleness of his demeanor, and others with his 
piety and accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. His New Testament 
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was an interesting object of attention, it was so completely thummed | 
and worn by use. His answers to a number of questions put to him by 
the friends in Cape Town, and at a public meeting at the Pearl, exhib- | 
ited his diligence as a student in the doctrines of the Gospel, especially 
when it is remembered that Africaner never saw a catechism in his life, 
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but obtained all his knowledge on theological subjects from a careful | 
perusal of the Scriptures, and the verbal instructions of the missionary.” | 


Mr. Moffat gives a very interesting account of the rise and progress of 





the Griqua mission, in which he was personally concerned ; and a retro- 
spective view of other inroads on heathendom, which will be perused 


the daring pioneers, and the light ineidentally thrown upon the moral 
and physical condition of the barbarous tribes that they visited. His 
relation of his own conflicts and long fruitless endeavors have yet deeper 
interest. His actual experiences bring great doubt upon the theories of 
a natural conscience, a moral sense, and the idea of a “ vicarious offer- 


ing” ot atonement said to be diffused over the whole globe, and also of | 


man being a religious creature. The existence of a Supreme Being, and 


dition, been heard of among these people : 


“A chief, after listening attentively to me while he stood leaning on | 


his spear, would utter an exclamation of amazement, that a man whom 
he accounted wise, should vend such fables for uruths. Calling about 
thirty of his men, who stood near him, to approach, he addressed them, 
pointing to me, ‘ There is Ra-Mary, (Father of Mary,) who tells me, 
that the heavens were made, the earth also, by a beginner, whom he calla 
Morimo. Have you ever heard any thing to be compared with this? 
He says that the sun rises and sets by the power of Morimo; as also that 
Morimo causes winter to follow summer, the winds to blow, the rain to 
fall, the grass to grow, and the trees to bud ;’ and casting his arms above 
and around him, added, ‘God works in every thing you see or hear! 
Did you ever hear such words?’ Seeing them ready to burst into laugh- 
rer, he said, ‘ Wait, L shall tell you more; Ra-Mary tells me that we 
have spirits in us, which will never die; and that our bedies, though 


| their wives do it like the 


| if clever and cunning, turns his knavery to excellent account. 


| on the Upper Missouri. 





dead and buried, will rise and live again. Open your ears to-day; did 


you ever hear lidamane (fables) like these?’ This was followed by a 
burst of deafening laughter; and on its partially subsiding, the chief 

| of the head. 
| red ochre, was a disgusting custom, and cleanliness about our food, 
| house, and bedding, contributed to their amusement in no small degree. 
| A native, who was engaged in roasting a piecce of fat zebra flesh for me 
They never for one moment allow their | 


man begged me to say no more on such trifles, lest the people should 
think me mad! ; : ° ; : ‘ , ; ‘ : 
One day, while describing the day of judgment, several of my hear- 
ers expressed great concern at the idea of all their cattle being destroyed, 
together with their ornaments. 
thoughts to dwell on death, which is according ‘to their views nothing 
less than annihilation. Their supreme happiness consists in their having 
abundance of meat. Asking a man who was more grave and thoughtful 
than his companions what was the finest sight he could desire, he in- | 
stantly replied, ‘ A great fire covered with pots full of meat;’ adding, 





‘how ugly the fire looks without a pot !”’ 


The grander phenomena of nature had no power to awaken or fix their | 


attention. The following is a true picture of these wandering children of 
the wilderness, of man in his natural state: 


“‘ They looked on the sun, as Mr. Campbell very graphically said, | 


with the eye of anox. To tell them, the gravest of them, that there 


was a Creator, the governor of the heavens and earth, of the fall of man, | 
or the redemption of the world, the resurrection of the dead, and immor- | 


tality beyond the grave, was to tell them what appeared to be more fabu- 
lous, extravagant, and Indicrous than their own vain stories about liens, 
hyenas aad jackals. To tell them that these were articles of our faith, 
would extort an interjection of superlative surprise, as if they were too 

reposterous for the most foolish to believe. What they 
ent was all right, provided they got a bit of tobacco, or some little 


equivalent for their time—a thing of no value to them—which they | 


spent in hearing one talk. Some would even make a trade of telling the | such vassals, rather than only one ; while the women would be perfectly 


missionary that they prayed, by which means God directed them to their 
lost cattle, ata few yards’ distance, after having been in search of them 
several days; and that in the same way he had brought game within 
reach of their spears. Replies to questions as to what they thought of 
the Word of God, were very cheap ; and if they supposed that by such 
means they had obtained favor and respect, their success would be the 
subject of merriment in their own circles. Some individuals to my 
knowledge, who had carried on this deception in the early period of the 
mission, many years afterwards boasted how expert they had been in thus 
gulling the missionary. 


one moment to have reflected upon it, nor did they retain traces of it in 
their memories, which are generally very tenacious. Accordingly, most 
of those who at an early period made professions to please, died as they 
had lived in profuund ignorance. Munameets, though an early friend of 
the mission, the travelling companion of Mr. Campbell, and one of the 
most sensible and intelligent men of the nation, than whom no one at the 
station had enjoyed equal privileges, made the following remark to the 
writer, in his usual affectionate way not long before his death—“ Ra- 
Mary, your customs may be goed enough for you, but I never see that 
they fill the stomach,” putting his hand on his own; “ I would like to 
with you because you are kind, and could give me medicine when I 

k. ThoughI am the uncle of Mothibi, I am the dog of the chief, 

und must gather up the crumbs (gorge at festivals). Iam one of the 
elders of the people, and though I am still a youth (seventy years!) my 
thoughts and perceptions are neither so swift noracute as they were. 


| nature’s charge, the rearing of a family. 
| they are constantly employed ; and during the season of picking and sow- 


| to 


: : | a roar of laughter. 
Although they had received much instruction, they appeared never for | 
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Perhaps you may be able to make the children remember your mekhua 
(customs ).” 

They could not see that there was any thing in our customs more 
agreeable to flesh and blood than their own, but would, at the same time, 
admit that we were a wiser and superior race of beings to themselves, 
For this superiority some of their wise heads would try to account : but 
this they could only do on the ground of our own statements, that a 
Great Being made man. 

‘A wily rain-maker, who was the oracle of the village in which he 


| dwelt, once remarked after hearing me enlarge on the subject of the 
with pleasure, were it only from the enterprise and bold adventures of | 


creation, “If you verily believe that that Being created all men, then, 
according to reason you must also believe, that in making white people 
he has improved on his work; he tried his hand on Bushmen first, and 
he did not like them, pecause they were so ugly, and their language like 
frogs. He then tried his hand on the Hottentots, but these did not 
please him either. He then exercised his power and skill and made 
the Bechuanas, which was a great improvement ; and at last he made 


| the white people : therefore,” exulting with an air of triumph at the dis- 
the immortality of the soul of man, had never, even in a shadow of tra- | 


covery, ‘the white people are so much wiser than we are, in making 
walking-houses (wagons), teaching the oxen to draw them over hill and 
dale, and instructing them also to plough the gardens instead of making 
Bechuanas.’’ His discovery received the ap- 
plause of the people, while the poor missionary’s arguments, drawn fiom 
the course of Divine truth, were thrown into the shade.”’ 

In a country where extreme drought is the greatest natural calamity 
to be dreaded, the rain-maker is an important personage; and one who, 
The arts 
of the rain-maker among these African tribes are very similar to those 
described by Catlin, as employed by the rain-makers among the Indians 
Though the Bechuanas, like the Hottentots, 
have now adopted many of the customs of civilized life, and made consi- 


| derable progress in the useful arts, they, in the early period of Mr. Mof- 


fat’s labors, despised and ridiculed European customs, and gave a deci- 
ded preference to their own : 

“‘ They could not account for our putting our legs, feet, and arms into 
bags, and using buttons for the purpose of fasteuing bandages round our 
bodies, instead of suspending them as ornaments from the neck or hair 
Washing the body instead of lubricating it with grease and 


on coals, was told that he had better turn it with a stick, or fork, instead 


| of his hands, which he invariably rubbed on his dirty body for the sake of 


the precious fa. This suggestion made him and his companions laugh 


| extravagantly, and they were wont to repeat it as an interesting joke 


wherever they came.’ 

Mr. Moffat gives a long and minute account of their national usages, 
ending thus : 

‘ These ceremonies were prodigious barriers tothe gospel. Pelygamy 
was another obstacle, and the Bachuanas, jealous of any diminution in 
their self-indulgence, by being deprived of the services of their wives, 
looked with an extremely suspicious eye on any innovation on this an- 
cient custom. While going to war, hunting, watching the cattle, milk- 
ing the cows, and prepating their furs and skins for mantles, was the 
work of the mea, the women had by far the heavier task of agriculture, 
building the houses, fencing, bringing fire-wood, and heavier than all, 
The greater part of the year 


ing their gardens, their task is galling, living on coarse, scanty fare, and 
frequently having a babe fastened to their baoks, while thus cultivating 
the ground. 

The men, for obvious reasons, found it convenient to have a number of 


| amazed at one’s ignorance, were she told that she would be much hap- 


pier in a single state, or widowhood, than being the mere concubine and 
drudge of a haughty husband, who spent the greater part of bia life in 
lounging inthe shade, while she was compelled for his comfort as well 
as her own, to labor under the rays of an almost vertical sun, in a hot 
and withering climate. hee ae 

‘‘While standing near the wife of one of the grandees, who, with some 
female companions, was building a house, and making preparations to 
scramble by means of a branch on to the roof, [ remarked that they ought 
their husbands to do this part of the work. This set them all into 
Mahuto, the queen, and several of the men drawing 
near to ascertain the cause of the merriment, the wives repeated my 
strange, and tothem, ludicrous proposal, when another peal of laughter 
ensued. Mahuto, who was a sensible and shrewd woman, stated that 
the plan, though hopeless, was a good one, as she often thought our cus- 
tom was much better than theirs. It was reasonable that woman should 
attend to household affairs, and the lighter parts of labor; while man, 
who wont to boast of superior strength, shouldemploy his energy in more 
laborious occupations; adding, she wished I would give their husbands 
medicine tu make them do the work, This remark was made in a rather 
way of joke.” 

The government of the Bechuanas is similar to that found everywhere 
inthe same sate of society,—patriarchal, but monarchical, mild in its 
character, and essentially popular. The head chief, or king, is restrained 
by the petty chiefs ; and in the public assemblies or parliaments an elo- 
quent speaker will often attack the chief, and turn the weight of opinion 
against him : 














“ T have heard him inveighed against for making women his senators 
and his wife prime minister, while the audience was requested to look at 
his body, and see if he were not getting too corpulent ;.a sure indication 
that his mind was little exercised in anxieties about the welfare of his 
people. He generally opens the business of the day with a short speech 
reserving his eloquence and wisdom to the close of the meeting, when he 
analyzes the speeches that have been delivered, and never forgets to 
lash in the most furious language those who have exposed his faults, and 
who, as he would express it, have walked over his body, placing their 
feet on his neck. This is all taken in good part, and the exhausted 
chieftain is heartily cheered when the meeting dissolves. These assem- 
blies keep up a tolerable equilibrium of power between the chiefs and 
their king ; but they are only convened when differences between tribes 
have to be adjusted, when a predatory expedition is to be undertaken, or 
when the removal of a tribe is contemplated : though occasionally mat- 
ters of less moment are introduced. 

Any custom which might be construed into some vague idea of the ne- 
cessity of an atoning sacrifice and of a future state, is by Mr. Moffat as- 
signed to the cunning of the sorcerers Or rain-emakers, who order an ox 
to be sacrificed for the benefit of their stomachs, though the ostensible 
purpose is the public weal, or to avert national! calamity, or cure disease. 

‘“‘Qne will try to coax the sickness out of a chieftain by setting him 
astride of an ox, with his feet and legs tied, and then smothering the ani- 
mal by holding its nose in a large bow! of water. A feast follows, and 
the ox is devoured, sickness and all. A sorcerer will pretend he cannot 
find out the guilty person, or where the malady of another lies, till he 
has got him to kill an ox, on which he manceuvres, by cutting out cer- 
tain parts. Another doctor will require a goat, which he kills over the 
sick person, allowing the blood to run down the body; another will re- 
quire the fat of the kidney of a fresh slaughtered goat, saying, that any 
old fat will not do; and thus hecomes in for bis chop. These slaughter- 
ings are prescribed according to the wealth of the individual, so that a 
stout ox might be a cure for a slight cold in a chieftain, while a kid would 
be a remedy for a fever among the poor, among whom there was no 
chance of obtaining any thing greater. The above ceremonies might 
with little difficulty be construed into sacrifices, if we felt anxious to in- 
crease the number of traditionary remains. Is it, however, to be won- 
dered at, among a pastoral people, whose choicest viand is broiled or 
boiled meat, and to whom fat of any kind is like the richest cordials, 
that they. should solemnize every event or circumstance with beef?” 

A treaty or covenant between parties is always ratified by the slaugh- 
ter of one or more animals, and a consequent feast. In brief, Mr. Mof- 
fat’s reasoning goes far to demolish many plausible theories of the innate 
perception o oar an Being, and an innate sense of rectitude in the 
human mind, and of the universal idea of the necessity of a vicarious 
atonement. 

Some of the thrilling adventures of Mr. Moffat, and other travellers in 
Africa, throw the feats of ourdien-tamers of the theatre into the shade. 
He says :—‘ When I had oc to hunt, in order to supply the wants 
of myself and people, a troop of men would follow, and as soon as a 
rhinoceros or any other animal was shut, a fire was made, and some 
would be roasting, while the others would be cutting and tearing away 
at the ponderous carcase, which is soon dissected. During these opera- 
tions they would exhibit all the gestures of heathenish joy, making an 
uproar as if a town were on fire. I do not wonder that Mr. Camobell 
once remarked on a similar occasion, that from their noise and gestures 
he did not know his travelling companions. Having once shot a rhino- 
ceros, the men surrounded it with roaring congratulation. In vain I 
shouted that it was not dead: a dozen spears were thrust isto it, when 
up started the animal in a fury, and tearing up the ground with his horn, 
made everyone fly in terror. These animals were very numerous in this 
part of the country; they are not gregarious, more than four or five be- 
ing seldom seen together, though I once observed nine following each 
other to the water. They fearno enemy but man, and are fearless of 
him when wounded and pursued. The lion flies before them like a cat; 
the mohohu, the largest species, bas been known eyen to kill the elephant, 
by thrusting the horn into his ribs.”’ 

On another occasion, when Moffat was traversing the desert, bound on 
a distant expedition, he relates:—‘ Our journey lay over a wild and 
dreary country, inhaBited by Balalas only, and buta sprinkling of these. 
On the night of the third day’s journey, having halted at a pool, (Khok- 
hole,) we listened, on the lonely plain, for the sound of an inhabitant, but 
all was silent. We could discover no lights, and, amid the darkness, 
were unable to trace footmarks to the pool. We let loose our wearied 
oxen to drink and graze, but as we were ignorant of the character of the 
company with which we might have to spend the night, we took a fire- 
brand, and examined the edges of the pool to see, from the imprints, 
what animals were in the habit of drinking there, and with terror, disco- 
vered many spoors of lions. We immediately collected the oxen, and 
brought them to the wagon, to which we fastened them with the strong- 
est thongs we had, having discovered in their appearance something ra- 
ther wild, indicating that either from scent or sight, they knew danger 
was near. The two Barolongs had brought a young cow with them, and 
though I recommended their making her fast also, they very humorously 
replied that she was too wise to leave the wagon and oxen, even though 
a lion should be scented. We took a little supper, which was followed 
by our evening hymn and prayer. I had retired only a few minutes to 
my wagon to prepare for the night, when the whole of the oxen started to 
their feet. A lion had seized the cow only a few steps from their tails, 
and dragged it to the distance of thirty or forty yards, where we distinct- 
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} ly heard it teariug the animal, and breaking the bones, while its bellow- 
ings were most pitiful. When these were over, | seized my gun, but as 
it was too dark to see any object at half the distance, I aimed at the 
spot where the devouring jaws of the lion were heard. I fired again 
and again, to which he replied with tremendous roars, at the same time 
making a rush towards the wagon, so as exceedingly to terrify the oxen. 
The two Barolongs engaged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, and 
throw them at him, so as to afford me a degree of light, that I might 
take aim, the place being bushy. They had scarcely discharged them 
from their hands, when the flame went out, and the enraged animal rush- 
ed towards them with such swiftness, that I had barely time to turn the 
gun and fire between the men and the lion, and providentially the ball 
struck the ground immediately under his head, as we found by examina- 
tion the following morning. From this surprise he returned, growling 
dreadfully. The men darted through some thorn-bushes with countenan- 
ces indicative of the utmost terror. It was now the opinicn of all that we 
had better let him alone if he did not molest us. 

“Having but a scanty supply of wood to keep up a fire, one man crept 
among the bushes on one side of the pool, while I proceeded for the 
same purpose on the other side. I had not gone far, when looking upward 
te the edge of the small basin, I discerned between me and the sky four 
animals, whose attention appeared to be directed to me, by the noise I 
made in breakiag a dry stick. Ou closer inspection I found that the 
large, round, hairy-headed visitors were lions; and retreated on my 
hands and knees towards the other side of the pool, when, coming to my 
wagon-driver, I found him looking, with no litule alarm, in an opposite 
direction, and with good reason, as no fewer than two lions, with a cub, 
were.eying us both, apparently as uncertain about us, as we were dis- 
trustful of them. They appeared, as they always do in the dark, twice 
the usual size. We thankfully decamped to the wagon, ard sat down to 
keep alive our scanty fire, while we listened to the lion tearing and de- 
vouring his prey. When any of the other hungry lions dared to ap- 
proach, he would pursue them for some paces, with a hor:ible howl, 
which made our poor oxen tremble. and produced any thing but agreea- 
ble sensations in ourselves. We had reason for alarm, lest any of the 
six lions we saw, fearless of our small fire, might rush in among us. The 
two Barolongs were grudging the lion his fat meal, and would now and 

, then break the silence with a deep sigh, and expressions of regret that 
such a vagabond lion should have such a feast on their cow, which they 
anticipated would have affurded them many a draught of luscious milk.— 
Before the day dawned, having deposited nearly the whole of the car- 

| case in his stomach, he collected the head, backbone, parts of the legs, 
the paunch, which he emptied of its contents, and the two clubs which 
had been thrown at him, and walked off, leaving nothing but some frag- 
ments of bones, and one of my balls, which had hit the carcase instead 
of himself. 

‘When it was light we examined the spot, and found, from the foot- 
marks, that the lion was a large one, and had devoured the cow himself. 
I had some difficulty in believing this, but was fully convinced by the 
Barolongs pointing out to me that the fout-marks of the other lions 
had not come within thirty yards of the spot, two jackals only bad ap- 

| proached to lick up any little leavings. The men pursued the spoor to 
find the fragments, where the lion had deposited them, while he retired to 
a thicket to sleep during the day. I had often heardjnow much a large, 
hungry lion could eat, but nothing less than a demonstration would have 
convinced me that 1t wag possible for him to have eaten all the flesh of a 
good heifer, and many of the benes, for scarcely a rib was left, and even 
some of the marrow-bones were broken as if with a hammer. - a 
Much has been written about African lions, but the half has not been 
told. The following trait in their character may not be intrusive, or par- 
taking of the marvellous, with which the tales of some travellers are 
said to abound. I give it as received from men ef God, and men who 
had been experienced Nimrods too. The old lion, when im company with 
his children, as the natives call them, though they are nearly as big as 
himself; or, when numbers together happen to come upon game, the old- 
est or ablest creeps to the object, while the others crouch on the grasa ; 
if he be successful, which he generally is, he retires from his victim, and 
lies down to breathe, and rest, for perhaps a quarter of an hour; in the 
mean time, the others draw around, and lie down at a respectful dis- 
tance. When the chief one has got his rest, he commences at the abdo- 
men and breast, and after making havoc with the tit-bita of the carcase, 
he will take asecond rest, none of the others presuming to move. Hav- 
ing made a second gorge, he retires, the others, watching his motions, 
rush on the remainder, and it is soon devoured. At other times, if a 
young lion seizes the prey, and an old one happene to come up, the young- 
er retires till the elder has dined. This was what Africaner called bet- 
ter manners than those of the Namaquas, [ who abandon their aged pa- 
rents. 

" Posing along a vale, we came to a spot where the lion appeared to 
have been exercising himself in the way of leaping. As the natives are 
very expert in tracing the manceuvres uf animals by their foot-marks, it 
was soon discovered that a large lion had crept towards a short black 
stump, very like the human ferm; when within about a dozen yards, it 
bounded on its supposed prey, when, to its mortification, he fell a foot or 
two short of it. According to the testimony of a native who had been 
watching his motions, and who joined us soon after, the lion lay for some 
time steadfastly eyeing its supposed meal It then arose, smelt the ob- 
ject, and returned to the spot from which he commenced hie first leap, 

and leaped four several times, till at last he placed his paw on the ima 

gined prize. Oa another occasion, when Africaner and an attendant were 
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passing near the end of a hill, from which jutted out a smooth rock of ten 
or twelve feet high, he ubserved a number of zebras pressing round it, 
obliged to keep the path, beyond which it was precipitous. A lion was 
seen creeping up towards the path, to intercept the large stallion, which 
is always in the rear to defend or warn the troop. The lion missed bis 
mark, and while the zebra rushed round the point, the lion knew well if 
he could mount the rock at ene leap, the next would be on the zebra’s 
back, it being obliged to turn towards the hill. He fell short, with only 
his head over the stone, looking at the galloping zebra switching his tail 
in the air. 
In the mean time two more lions came up, and seemed to talk and roar 
away about something, while the old lion led them round the rock, and 
round it again; and then he made another grand leap, to show them 
what he and they must do next time. Africaner added, with the most 
perfect gravity, ‘‘ They evidently talked to each other, but though loud 
enough, I could not understand a word they said; and, fearing lest we 
should be the next objects of their skill, we crept away and left them in 
council.” —T'ait’s Magazine. 


NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 25, 1843. _ 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

Ao abundance of capital continues to press on the market for invest- 
ment, in other ways than through the varivus avenues of trade and com- 
merce. This fact, in view of the very reduced amount of banking cir- 
culation proves the great prostration of all departments of business. In 
this state of the money market, stocks of the dividend paying states 
have improved materially, and sold daily in large amounts; they are not 
all, however, for investment, considerable amounts having been taken on 
speculation, which operation is facilitated by the fact that the Banks are 
making loans on their stocks to within 24 per cent. of the market 
value. Large sales of the Government Loan have been made at 103 a 
1034; State 7’s 105; Sixes 103; City 7’s 1064; Fives and a half 98, 
Fives 914; Kentucky Sixes have fallen off to 84, and Ohio have im- 
proved to 69. 

The Foreign Exchange market has continued dull, but firm,and within 


a day or two the supply of bills being small, the rates have advanced to | 


6 a 64>. for Sterling, and 5.45 a 5.424 for Francs. Domestic bills have 
not fluctuated, excepting Alabama, which has gone back to 18 a 20 
discount. The Acadia brought about $1,000,000 in gold, and the Great 
Western it is reported will bring about $1/500,000. 
exchange, which gives a margin of 4 per ct. to the importer of specie. 
Genera! business is quite dull, especially among the dry goods dealers. 
An auction sale yesterday was made, at which the prices were ten per 
cent. lower than at the previous sale, The importers feel very much dis- 
couraged. In Groceries there has been no material change, excepting in 


New Orleans sugar, of which the sales have been large and the rates | 


have advanced from } to 4c. per lb. We omit our usual quotations, be- 
ing pressed for room, and there being no change. Flour has become 
firmer, considerable parcels having been taken on speculation; and Ge- 


nesee is now held at $4.75; Ohio and Michigan $4.624 a $4.75; Ohio | 
via. New Orleans $4.25 a $4.50; common grades Southern $4 a $4.12$. | 


Wheat has sold at 82hc. for Illinois. 
Orleans; Jerseys 48 a 50. 
Jersey. 
minal at 54 6, 


Corn is dull at 46 a 47 for New- 


Rye very dull at 54 a 55. 
Timothy $13 a 14. 
ee 


SCRAPS OF NEWS. 


Barley 48 a 50. Clover Seed no- 


, " | 
A singular phenomenon connected with the recent earthquake oceur- 


red at Blackwell’s Landing, Tenn.: immediately after one uf the most 
violent shocks, an immense ball of fire was seen in the heavens for more 
than two minytes, when it finally neared the earth and struck in the 


centre of the Mississippi, causing a tremendous agitation of the water, | 
and making a hissing noise that was heard for miles around.—Jane 


Concklin, aged nine years, has been taken from a house of ill-fame in 
Philadelphia: she said she first became a prostitute more than a year 
ago !—Barney Carroll, of Buffalo, N. Y., fell overboard on the Delaware 
river and was drowned: upwards of $1500 in New York notes were 
found in his pockets. —Three men named Payne, Kirby, and Carroll were 


executed near Nashville, Tenn., on the 10th instant, for three several | 


murders committed in the counties of Franklin, White and Sumner, in 
that State.—Mrs. Ann Lacross, whose mysterious disappearance at Lan- 


singburgh we mentioned last week, has got back: she only cleared out | 


to frighten her husband, with whom she had a love quarrel.—Mrs. Heni- 
gan, wife of John Henigan, of 144 Orange street, got drunk the other 
day and fell into the fire and was burnt to death—A Mrs. Lee 
was frozen to death at Elkhorn, Wisconsin, two or three weeks 
since: on returning from the neighbors, she mistook the right road, 


and got bewildered in the woods.—The Acadia steam-ship brought | 
over about two millions of dollars in specie—Two fine little boys, | 


sons of Josiah Collins, of Raleigh, N. C., together with two negro 
boys, went out into a lake near that place a few days since, the boat 
upset and they were all four drowned.—The house of William Cot- 
tingham, of Williamstown, Canada, was destroyed by fire a few 
days since, and four of his children and two female servants were burned 
leath.—David Post, a fureigner, went into a bar room at Albany and 

.t down by the stove; when the bar-keeper was about shutting up, he 
saw Post still sitting in his chair asleep (as he supposed) but on taking 
hold of him to awaken him, he fell a corpse upon the floor! —Susan Sim- 


He then tried a second and a third leap till he succeeded. | 








This is mostly for | was destroyed by fire on the 7th inst.: there were seven prisoners con- 


| fined, who escaped without injury.—The House of Representatives of 
| Michigan, by a vote of 20 to 20, has refused to “ee 
0 


Oats 30 a 3lc. for Northern, 27 a 29 for | 








BROTHER JONATHAN. 


| mung, aged eleven years, was run over by the railroad cars at Royal Oak, 
| Mich , and her head literally severed from her body.—Kelly, a colored 


man, was hung at Rathbone, Ky., for a brutal attempt to violate the per- 


| son of a white lady: his victim died two days before the execution.—The 
| first duel in the celestial empire was feught between Lieutenant Smilie, 


of the British army, and an American named Roberts: the Lieutenant 


| had his right arm broken, but Roberts escaped unhurt.— Washington's 


Birth-Day was celebrated [in this city on Tuesday last by the usual mili- 
tary parade, and in the evening by a series of splendid balls.—J. U. 
Schilt, Esq., a well known commission merchant of Mobile, was 


| found dead a few evenings since sitting ina chair in his office.—Mr. 


Frances Marden was killed at Gilmanton, N. H., by falling through the 
second story of the shop in which he was at work.—The office of the 
Clerk of the Superior Court of Paulding county, in Georgia, was entered 
on the night of Sunday week, and the books. papers, &c., taken there- 
from.— B. W. Hall, of Baltimore, one of the Directors of the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia Rail Road Company, was killed on Sunday last by an 


| accident on the Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail Road, near Wilmingtcn, 


N. C.—Burnt: Pitkin’s tavern and barn, at East Hartford, Con.—A 
Court Martial is enquiring into the circumstances of flogging a Florida 


| volunteer named Pierpont, who died shortly after the flogging : Pierpont 


is a relative of the Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston: Rogers is the officer 


| who erdered the flogging: Governor Wall was hung for a similar offence 


many years ago.—Two men named Fletcher and Grover were killed on 
the 20th inst. at Quincy, Mass., by the explosion of a cannister of powder 


| with which they were endeavoring to blast a rock at the bottom of a well: 


their bodies were terribly blackened and disfigured, and Mr. Grover’s 
head was blown to pieces: a Mr. Parker who was looking into the well, 
lost both his eyes, and another man was considerably injured.—Near 
Cumberland, Maryland, a German, who was diunk; fell on the railroad 
when the cars were passing, and was run over and killed.—The dwell- 


| ing of Me. Philip Dugan, about six miles from Chestertown, Md., was 


consumed by fire, on the 10th inst., and his wife, a young lady, lost her 
life in the flames: Mr. D. was aroused from his sleep by the fire and 


| smoke, and instantly attempted to rescue his wife, but unfortunately was 


unable to gucceed, and barely escaped with his own life, destitute even 
of clothing.— Burnt: L. H. Thistle’s gin house near Natchez, with 100 
bales of cotton: loss $10,000.—Waking up: Sally Ann Snorer has mar- 


| ried John Wakeman at Lewistown.—The Grist and Saw mill belonging 
| to the Palmer Co. at Three Rivers, Mass. was destroyed by fire, last 


Friday night: loss about $1000.—The jail at Jefferson, Ashtabula, Ohio, 


riate $250,000 
for extending the Central Railroad between Marshalband Kalamazoo.— 
The President of the United States hag granted a full pardonto Mr. Suy- 
dam, for an assault on Mr. Alvear, and remitted the fine of $500. 


Arkansas Banxs.—The Legit of Arkansas has got through 


with the two important Bills of the session, those to wind up and liqui- 
date the banks. Both bills passed by large majorities. Having done 
what a majority of them promised their constitueuts they would do, 
they were expected soon to adjourn. 


Dreaprut Errects or Jeatosy.—Anthony, a slave of Mr. Salettieur 
at New Orleans, walked into his master’s room a few days since, took 
up a loaded pistol lying there, and discharged its contents into his heart. 


| The cause was the infidelity of Anthon’ys spouse. 


FricHTENED To Deatu.—A Brussels silversmith was present at a 
:ecent horrible disaster on the Paris and Versailles Railroad, when 
many lives were lost. He was not hurt, but was so frightened that he 
died shortly after. 
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